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Instructional Resources for Greater Learning 


Southern Schools: Progress and Problems 


ETEA Convention Program 





low Yvatlable Feom Siock... 
KEM-TECH SCIENCE FURNITURE 


BY KEWAUNEE-TECHNICAL FURNITURE COMPANY 


Kem-Tech Science Furniture is both flexible and functional in use and yet, it is priced on a production run 
basis, thereby reflecting a savings in cost. It is manufactured to very rigid construction specifications— 
utilizing the very best quality materials and the most modern methods of workmanship in the Laboratory 
Equipment Industry. 

Kem-Tech Science Furniture is the answer to problems that arise in equipping a secondary school science 
room(s). These science rooms, in the past, have always been difficult and expensive areas to plan. 
Enrollments in the various science subjects have been inconsistent and certainly not comparable. This has 
resulted in some science rooms standing idle a large portion of the day, while other science classes are 


overcrowded. 


SERVICES OF SCIENCE ROOM PLANNING SPECIALISTS ARE AVAILABLE WITHOUT COST OR OBLIGATION. 





DEMONSTRATION DESKS 
PREPARATION TABLES 
PERIMETER TABLES 
SCIENCE TABLES 
CHEMISTRY TABLES 
BIOLOGY TABLES 
AQUARIUMS 
GERMINATING BEDS 
FLEXIHOODS 

FUME HOODS 
STORAGE CASES 
WORK COUNTERS 























FEATURES: 
Acid Resistant Natural Oak Finish. 


Acid, alkali and solvent resistant 
work tops 





Chemical resistant sinks with lead 
drain fittings. 


Heavy duty red metal plumbing 
fixtures with Chrome finish. 














ASK FOR YOUR FREE KEM-TECH CATALOG 


NASHVILLE PRODUCTS HIGHLAND PRODUCTS SCHOOL PRODUCTS CHATTANOOGA SCHOOL 
CO. CO. CO. PRODUCTS CO. 


158 Second Ave., North Broadway at Jackson 1544 Madison Avenue 12th and Carter Streets 
Nashville, Tennessee Enoxville, Tennessee Memphis, Tennessee Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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NOTICE OUR REDUCED RATES— 
UP TO 24 MONTHS FOR REPAYMENT 


More Liberal Than Banks—Lower Than Finance Companies 


PERSONAL 





LOANS 








Borrow $200.00 to $600.00 
or more ... from Fellow 
Teachers . . . on Signature, 


Auto or Furniture! 


TEACHERS-PROFESSIONAL INVESTMENT CORPORATION is owned by 1|200 Louisiana Teachers. 
Their purpose is to help solve your money problems with NO red tape, One inquiry and One place to 
pay. Now it is easy to get a reliable, confidential and prompt loan from the privacy of your living 


room. Generally, your signature is sufficient. 


Merely fill out the inquiry below and mail it to 


Teachers-Professional Investment Corporation, P. O. Box 270, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


AGAIN, SCHOOL HAS BEGUN AND PROBABLY SUMMER 
EXPENSES HAVE ACCUMULATED — LET T.P.I.C. HANDLE 
THESE BILLS BY CONSOLIDATION. YOUR MONTHLY PAY- 
MENTS AND COST CAN BE REDUCED AS WELL AS HAVING 
ONLY ONE CREDITOR. 


No embarrassment — everything is handled confidentially. Re- 
member, when borrowing, borrow from T.P.I.C., owned by your 
fellow teachers. 


TEACHERS—PROFESSIONAL INVESTMENT CORP. 
Owned by 1200 Louisiana Teachers 
CREED SCOGGINS, General Manager 
PHONE DI 4-373! 4609 North Boulevard, Baton Rouge, La. 








PERSONAL LOAN PLANS 
3 Borrow 20 Pay 24 Pay 
(Exclude 
July & 
Aug.) 
$200.00 $12.10 $10.08 
400.00 24.00 20.00 
3 500.00 (30.00 Ss«5.00 § 
$600.00 36.00 30.00 3 
Your Life is Insured During 3 
; Period of Loan ‘ 





Serving Teachers of LOUISIANA, MISSISSIPP!], GEORGIA, TENNESSEE, and OTHERS 


jsend your org | to Teachers-Professional Investment Corp., P. O. 
j Box 270, Baton Rouge, La., for Prompt Loan Service 


| Full Name: 
I Spouse's Name: _ 
| Home Address: 
| EMPLOYED BY: 
my System 

















or 
! County System 
| Name of School 
| PAYMENT PLAN: 


: 20 Payment Plan 
Specify—} 4 Payment Plan 


! 
| 
| PLEASE SEND ME INFORMATION CONCERNING A LOAN 
! 
! 
! 





IN THE AMOUNT OF $ 


Signature 
Isc cn cuss cc ss fps sk rs i ssh ah AU Sle a Gas A Gee Ah UN te aes lb Spe eli ee 3 
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NOTE TO TENNESSEE TEACHERS 
Dear Teacher: 


Our PERSONAL LOAN PLANS are devised 
to aid teachers who need temporary financial 
assistance, either to pay some unexpected 
expense or for some luxury that is desired, or 
to take advantage of a good bargain via a 
cash basis. This type of loan can also pro- 
vide a convenient and economical manner of 
consolidating obligations so that monthly pay- 
ments can remain within planned budgets. 
Remember, borrowing wisely is no disgrace; 
on the contrary, it is generally beneficial. 


Very truly yours, 


TEACHERS-PROFESSIONAL INVEST. CORP. 


C. B. Scoggins, 
General Manager 








AUDIO-VISUAL NEWS 





NOW-A COMPLETE INTRODUCTORY 
SPANISH LANGUAGE COURSE-THE 
EBF GLORIA AND DAVID SERIES! 


Wilmette, Illinois (EBF). An immediate, economical, and proved solution to language 
training has been devised by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films consisting of a complete 
Introductory Course in Spanish Language training at the elementary levels. Released 
now in this important year of educational advances in legislation, the Gloria and David 
Spanish guage course teaches more than 500 authentically spoken Spanish sen- 
tences to elementary children. The beginning of language training in the elementary 

des is an established need. There is, however, a grave shortage of teachers at this 
level who are trained and experienced in the teaching of languages. Since there is no 
controversy over the accepted fact that a second language should be taught at the ele- 
mentary level, there is still a question of who is going to do the teaching. 

In view of this, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films has produced a modern foreign lan- 
guage course that can be put 
to use in classrooms imme- 
diately and economically... 
all that’s required is a 3314 
rpm record player, a screen, 
a filmstrip projector, and 
the compact set of 14 color 
filmstrips, 14 records, and 
Teacher’s Study Guide. 

No complicated electron- 
ic devices...no special 
space-consuming equipment 
is necessary. 

It makes no extra de- 
mand on the training or 
qualifications of the present 
teaching staff and offers 
either one, or preferably, 
two years of language 
training. 

The course is now avail- 
able from EBF at low cost 
and until January 1, 1960 is 


, . -, sold under an additional 
Fourth grade children at a demonstration of the Gloria 25%, discount (see below). 


and David Spanish Language Course in an Illinois school. 














QUANTITY DISCOUNT SCHEDULE—25% ADDITIONAL DiIS- 
COUNT ON ALL PRICES LISTED—GOOD UNTIL JAN. 1, 1960 


8 to 50 sets—10% discount—$157.50 each—with special 25% discount—$118.12 
51 to 100 sets—15% discount—$148.75 each—with special 25% discount—$111.56 
101 te 200 sets—20% discount—$140.00 each—with special 25% discount—$105.00 
201 to 300 sets—30% discount—$122.50 each—with special 25% discount—$ 91.87 
over 300 sets— $ 99.50 each—with special 25% discount—$ 74.62 NAME 





Ernest F. Haden, noted professor of linguistics and chair- 
man of the Romance Language Department—University of 
Texas and advisor to the Gloria and David program, exam- 
ines one of the fourteen filmstrips of the course. 


The New Gloria and David Course consists of 


@ 14 color filmstrips @ 14 pure vinylite LP records 
@ Teacher's Study Guide e Handy carrying case 


The series is divided into seven parts: Part I, Introduccién 
(Introduction); Part II, Vamos a la Escuela (We go to 
School) ; Part III, En Casa (At Home); Part IV, Jugamos 
en la Escuela (We Play at School); Part V, Vivimos en la 
Ciudad (We Live in the City); Part VI, Visitamos el 
Campo (We Visit the Country); Part VII, Colores, Ni- 
meros, y Cosas (Colors, Numbers, and Objects) . 

Note: A similar Complete Introductory Course in ENG- 
LISH—for teaching English to Spanish-speaking children 
is also available at the same price schedule. NDEA Funds 
do not apply on this English course. 


What Famous Educators Say About the Need 
For Language Training at the Elementary Level 


WAYNE FISHER 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
2923 Honeybrook Drive, Nashville, Tenn. 


0 Please send 


0 Please send 


“The organ of the mind 
causes it to specialize in the 
learning of language before 
the ages of 10 and 14. After 
that, gradually, inevitably, 
it seems to become rigid, 
slow, less receptive?’— Dr. 
Wilder Penfield. 
* 


“The present trend toward 
providing opportunities for 
second-language learning in 
the early grades indicates a 
clearer recognition of the 
patterns and sequence of 
child development. The 
young child enjoys maguege 
experience?’—Dr. Arnold 
_ and Dr. Frances L. 
g. 














_ sets of the Complete Introductory Spanish 

Language Course (for English-speaking children) 

sets of the Complete Introductory Course in 
English (for Spanish-speaking children) 

0 Please have representative call. 

OC Please send further information [] SPANISH [] ENGLISH 


“Lessons are learned better 
when facts are recorded si- 
multaneously by eye and ear 
on our minds. Dr. Penfield 
also believes that foreign 
languages should be taught 
in childhood when the mind 
is most receptive to a sec- 
ond tongue. He points out 
that although the language 
learned then may be forgot- 
ten with lack of practice, 
only a few weeks in the land 
where it is spoken will bring 
back the former ability.— 
“Explorer of the Human 
Brain’’— Reader’s Digest, 
July, 1958, 
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Our Cover: Byron Whitehurst and Shelia Jarrell, fourth graders at Howard School, 
Nashville, are intrigued by the Bahama Reef Exhibit in the Children’s Museum. 
The Museum (see article, page 14) is one of many excellent resources featured in 
this issue which are available to Tennessee teachers. The editors acknowledge the 
generous assistance of each author and advertiser. For planning and editorial sug- 
gestions, we are especially indebted to Marshall Gunselman and Elizabeth Dalton, 
supervisor, Chattanooga City Schools. 





How many times have you asked yourself: 


‘What should | be teaching 


my students a 
with my classroom = "| 


maps and globes?” 


OUR ANSWER: 


DO 
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All there is to know about Maps and Globes, and you'll find all there is to know 
about them in the nw RAND McNALLY HANDBOOK OF MAP AND 
GLOBE USAGE. The first HANDBOOK that serves as your standard How- 
To-Do-It guide to the best suited maps and globes for every grade level from 
kindergarten through twelfth grade. 


The chapter for each grade level in the RAND McNALLY HANDBOOK 
shows you what maps and globes you should be using, when to use them, how to 
use them, how to introduce them and what skills and concepts should be gained 


From them. Each chapter also presents many stimulating ideas and suggestions. 


The HANDBOOK is usable with any publisher's maps and globes. Ask our 
representative, Jesse Mallory, for more complete information and a copy of the 


HANDBOOK. Sent on 10-day approval. $2.24 list $1.79 net 
YOU HAVE THE CORRECT MAPS AND GLOBES? 


To find out if your classroom is adequately equipped with the correct maps and 
globes, our professionally-trained map and globe representative will make an 
accurate survey of your map and globe needs for you. He will also be pleased to 
show you Rand McNally’s complete line of Social Studies texts. Write him today. 


Jesse Mallory 


131 W. Brookfield Drive 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Rand MSNally & Company > P.O. Box 7600 * Chicago, Illinois 
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WO R i. D BOO K ENCYCLOPEDIA 

















helps you plan a science program 


With so much interest and attention today centered 
on science, World Book Encyclopedia can be an in- 
valuable help to you in planning meaningful science 
experiences for boys and girls. World Book will add 
to your own background and give you material for 
preparing interesting, accurate presentations that 
will be long-remembered by your students. 


ee ee lee teense? 


oe er ee, 





BE SURE TO VISIT THE INTERESTING WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA EXHIBIT AT YOUR STATE CONVENTION 
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Try this “‘experiment”’ yourself: look up “Space 
Travel” or ‘Radar’ or ‘‘Plant,” for example, and 
see how easily and clearly you can present these 
subjects to your class with the help 
of the modern, up-to-date World Book 
Encyclopedia. Be sure to send for the 
free booklet offered below. 


World Book Encyclopedia service booklet for 
teachers, ‘‘With World Book, Science is 
Method,” is a practical guide towards directing 
your students to a knowledge of scientific sub- 
jects and scientific methods. 






science is 


method 
eee fo a 


Write to your local World Book Encyclopedia Manager: 





Mr. Harry A. Wilk 
608 Third National Bank Bldg. 


Nashville 3, Tennessee 





Your students count on YOU 


for military guidance! 





MAIL COUPON FOR FREE 
GUIDANCE MATERIALS 


They need your advice. 


Your students depend on you to guide them 
toward the right military service decision—the 
decision best suited to their individual future 
plans. When these young men and women ask 
your advice, their very future hinges on your an- 
swers. So be sure youranswersare based on facts. 





You need up-to-date 


information. Do you have sufficient 
military guidance materials on file? If not, 
please clip and mail the coupon. Request as 
many copies of each free booklet as you think 
you'll need. Your order will be filled promptly. 








ee 





i THE ADJUTANT GENERAL emstia 
Dept. of the Army 
j Washington 25, D. C. ATTN: AGSN 
Please send me the following booklets. In the box ARMY OCCUPATIONS AND YOU. A comprehensive refer- 
i next to each title, I have indicated the number of ence handbook explaining Army job training opportunities. 
i copies I need. For teachers and guidance counselors. 
THE SECRET OF GETTING AHEAD. New 48-page booklet MOTION PICTURES: The Army has several excellent films available 
describing Army educational opportunities open to high for showing to students or community groups. Each dramatically 
school graduates only. portrays the problems of a high school youth about to enter the 
i service. Want more information? Please check this box. * 





[| MEET THE MODERN ARMY. New booklet showing how to 
3 day's Army is truly modern. 





i [| WHAT ARE YOUR SON’S CHANCES OF MAKING GOOD? NAME 
12-page booklet for parents describing their son’s oppor- 
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} tunities in today’s Army. ADDRESS. 

i [] THIS IS HOW IT 1S. Factual preview of a young man’s first city. ZONE STATE 
few months in the Army. 

I a MILITARY GUIDANCE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Recently ‘#04 S¢ 
up-dated military orientation reference manual for guidance 
counselors and teachers. POSITION 
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—_ MOST ACCURATE 
REPRODUCTION EVER! 


DECLARATION 
F INDEPENDENCE 


Actual Size! Shows Original Text and Signatures! 


Bring history alive in your classroom, study hall, or assembly 


room with this authentic actual-size reproduction of the YOURS FOR ONLY $1.00 


Declaration of Independence. Its carefully restored text 
and signatures are as legible as they were in 1776; it 
becomes a “‘short course” in history in itself. 

Yet the mellowed, time-worn appearance of the original THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, P.O. DRAWER 1734, ATLANTA, GA. 
parchment has been retained, giving your students a vivid, | Please send me. _copy (copies) of the Declaration of Independence. | enclose 
realistic look into one of America’s most glorious “e dei bie ctne.scttabiian, ened 
moments. This reproduction is made from the 
same original plates as were used to produce 


those on display in Independence Hall and BOO RESS 
the Library of Congress. It is available Pins 


SEND COUPON TODAY! 


NAM 


through special arrangements made by... Offer good while supply lasts K-4 
THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, ATLANTA, GA, COPYRIGHT 1959, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
OCTOBER I, 1959 
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| the COMPLETE story 
: since 1952 and the 
+ Supreme Court decision 
PROGRESS 
\ND 
PROBLEMS 


5 











Of interest to the layman as well as the educator both in and outside the South, an 
objective report with supporting statistics on the progress and problems of Southern 
schools during the period 1952-57, published by the Southern Education Reporting 
Service. It brings into focus the complete picture of Southern education today, with- 
out discussing the pros and cons of segregation-desegregation. The first section is in 
nine chapters, written for the layman by veteran newsmen, including Pulitizer-prize- 
winning Relman Morin. The second section is in statistics for the scholar and 
educator. $475 


Distributed by 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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EDITORIALS 


Proposed Amendments to TEA Constitution 


HAVE you read the Constitution of the TEA recently? 
Perhaps you will want to do so before the Represent- 
ative Assembly convenes in Nashville, January 15-16. 

At intervals, over the years, committees have been 
appointed to consider needed amendments to this 
document. At the suggestion of a number of groups, 
such a committee was appointed by President J. A. 
Barksdale on July 8. Members of the committee were 
elected from names suggested by members of the 
Administrative Council. 

The committee met on August 18, and recom- 
mended two amendments. The first one would 
amend Article V, Section 2, by providing that “in the 
event both the vice-presidency and the presidency 
shall become vacant the Administrative Council shall 
elect a president to serve until the next regular meet- 
ing of the Representative Assembly.” 

This amendment would simply clarify a part of the 
constitution which is not now clear on the procedure 
to be followed in the event both the presidency 
and vice-presidency become vacant. There appears to 
be no controversy on this point, and it probably will 
be accepted by the Representative Assembly. 

The second amendment would change Article VII, 
Section 1, which pertains to the composition and the 
election of the Administrative Council. The amend- 
ment would provide the following: 


1. Administrative Council members shall be elected 
by delegates to the Representative Assembly, vot- 
ing only for candidates from their respective dis- 
tricts. This does not mean that delegates from 
each district shall meet and choose a council 
member as is now done in the case of delegates 
to the NEA. The election will take place at the 
time of the regular election on Saturday morning 
at the Representative Assembly but the ballots 
will be such that only the delegates from a 
said district will vote for candidates from that 
district. 

2. There shall be three classroom teachers added to 
the Administrative Council, ‘‘one from each 
grand division of the state, who shall be elected 
at large by the Representative Assembly at its 
annual meeting, for staggered terms of three 
years each; in 1961 the classroom teacher from 
West Tennessee shall be elected for one year, the 
classroom teacher from East Tennessee shall be 
elected for two years, and the classroom teacher 
from Middle Tennessee shall be elected for three 
years, and they shall be elected for three-year 
terms thereafter.” 

There has been discussion of these two points for 
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some time. The opinion of at least some delegates 
to the Representative Assembly is that they should 
be allowed to make their own choice for a council 
member, Election of Council members at large could 
result in the election of someone from a district who 
did not receive a majority of the votes of the delegates 
from his own district. The amendment would pre- 
vent this possibility. 

For many years we have advocated election of 
more classroom teachers to the council. There is no 
reason why, under the present constitution, all council 
members might not be classroom teachers. However, 
it has not worked out that way. This amendment 
would make it certain that at least three members 
of the Council be classroom teachers at all times. 

The committee of nine members was unanimous 
in support of these proposed amendments. They have 
been submitted to the Administrative Council and 
the Council has approved. They will be submitted to 
the Representative Assembly in January, along with 
any other amendments which may be proposed. Any 
teacher group wishing to submit an amendment must 
do so by November 1, in order that the proposal 
may be published in the December issue of THE 
‘TENNESSEE TEACHER. F.E.B. 


The Representative Assembly 

The Constitution of the TEA provides that “each 
local teachers’ association shall be entitled to one 
delegate for the first twenty-five members and one 
additional delegate for each additional twenty-five 
members or major fraction thereof. . .” This group 
forms the Representative Assembly. 

The annual meeting of this body will be held on 
January 15-16, in Nashville. This is the policy-making 
group of the Tennessee Education Association. Im- 
portant items of business are always a part of the 
agenda for the annual meeting. 

In January both a president and a vice-president 
will be elected. Council members from the First, 
Fourth, and Eighth Congressional Districts will also 
be elected. 

The adoption of a new legislative program will 
be an important item of business. The Legislative 
Committee, appointed by the president, had its first 
meeting on August 10. Following a series of Leader- 
ship Conferences, this committee will meet again to 
propose a program which will be submitted to the 
Representative Assembly. 

We suggest that local associations elect delegates 
early so that they will have as much time as possible 
to become familiar with the business of the Represent- 
ative Assembly. F.E.B. 





Instructional Resources 


for Greater Learning 


By MARSHALL GUNSELMAN 
Director, Audio-Visual Center 
David Lipscomb College, Nashville 


Instructional resources refers to a 
wide variety of educative experiences 
derived through use of materials, equip- 
ment, and media. These are designed 
in such a way that goals set up by 
teachers and society will be reached 
through the changed behavior of the 
students coming in contact with the 
resources under the guidance of a com- 
petent teacher and thereby making the 
material thus presented a part of their 
behavior patterns. 

Both experience and experimental 
research have shown that many instruc- 
tional resources should be utilized by a 
teacher on any one particular topic. 
Varied presentations are essential for 
two reasons. First, children learn in 
different ways, some learning more 
from the use of one method, and some 
from another. Second, the use of sev- 
eral different presentations strengthens 
each, brings out all phases of the topic, 
and makes for much greater retention 
by the learner. 

Harold Wigren of the Houston, Texas 
Schools, states that the values received 
through use of a cross-media approach 
are similar to the combination of in- 
struments in a band or orchestra, the 
resulting harmony being greater than 
any of the individual parts. Some 
teachers of the past have been so con- 
cerned with “covering the material” 
they have failed to see that where there 
has been no learning there has been 
no teaching, since teaching presupposes 
learning. They have been content with 
exposure to facts. The wise teacher 
realizes that he must be primarily con- 
cerned with the response sought, not 
simply with exposure. 


Organizing Resources 


One certainly would not be justified 
in claiming one instructional resource 
better than another. Resources are the 
bridges for our ideas, and, like all 
bridges, are of various kinds and shapes 
and serve different purposes. Each 
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bridge has its own value and should 
be used where it can serve best. 

One way of organizing instructional 
resources for study is by arranging them 
in order of concreteness and abstraction. 
(See the “Ladder of Instructional Re- 
sources.’’) 

Life experiences refers to the every- 
day happenings a child engages in, the 
things he does and lives. These are im- 
portant in shaping his attitudes toward 
more abstract learning. 

Multi-sensory experiences come from 
materials which students can manipu- 
late, touch, taste, see, etc. Included 
would be such things as models, mock- 
ups, objects, relief models, exhibits, and 
specimens. 

Audio plus visual experiences depend 
upon materials such as motion pictures 
and media such as television which com- 
bine seeing and hearing. 


Single-sensory experiences include 


materials using only one of our senses, 
usually seeing or hearing. Slides, film- 


Children differ in modes of learning. 
The younger and less mature usually 
require concrete experiences rather than 
abstractions. 





strips, recordings, photographs, radio, 
and the like fall into this category. 


Symbolical experiences are _ those 
which require previous contact in order 
to be meaningful. These include words 
and visual symbols. They are highly 
efficient when both sender and receiver 
are able to convey meaning by their 
use. Since they are most abstract, a 
teacher must be sure he is using words 
and other symbols which are completely 
understood by his students. This is 
especially true when lectures and read- 
ing are involved. 


Teachers Need Training 


Teacher education institutions must 
fulfill their responsibility in preparing 
teachers to use instructional resources 
well. No pre-service teacher education 
program is complete which neglects 
training in the strengths, weaknesses, 
and proper uses of all types of educa- 
tional media. 

In-service programs can go far in 
up-grading teacher competence in ma- 
terials use. Many systems, realizing this, 
have special programs designed to help 
their teachers learn more about instruc- 
tional materials. 

There is need also for programs to 
be set up for educating materials spec- 
ialists for the school systems and col- 
leges of Tennessee. At the present time 
there is not a single program in the 
state designed to develop all the special 
competencies needed by materials spec- 
ialists. If instructional resources are to 
be used effectively, there must be more 
trained specialists to help in both the 
in-service education 
It is these specialists who 
must bear upon their shoulders primary 
responsibility for disseminating infor- 
mation about utilization of materials to 
the public and private school teachers 
of Tennessee. 


pre-service and 
programs. 


Frills and Fads 


It has become quite fashionable to 
condemn frills and fads in education. 
It is quite true that the vast amount 
of education which must take place in 
so short a time leaves no room for non- 
essentials. We must, as did Benjamin 
Franklin in selecting subject matter for 
his Academy, select those things most 
useful and most ornamental. There is 
no time for things of lesser value. In 
our teaching methods, too, we must 
catch this spirit by choosing the ways 
to teach which will result in more learn- 
ing in a shorter period of time with 
greater retention. 
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Materials in the Curriculum 


A. MONTGOMERY JOHNSTON 
College of Education 
University of Tennessee 


CHANGING world demands chang- 

ing goals for education. A changing 
world demands that we teach children 
how to learn in 2000 A.D. —as well as 
give them the facts for today’s world, 
how to think about new problems as 
well as what to think about today’s 
problems, lasting attitudes—in addition 
to immediately useful skills. Not only 
do we need to know facts in our chang- 
ing world, but we need to know the 
methods by which facts are acquired 
in the future. These changing goals 
(process goals of method and attitude) 
necessitate changing methods and con- 
sequently a changing role of materials. 


Let Materials Help Teach 

Materials of instruction are appropri- 
ately integrated into the curriculum 
when teachers let the materials help 
teach. In this key statement we have 
a changing method of teaching and a 
new role for materials. Is this a valid 
idea? Yes, guiding children to realize 
process goals necessitates their actively 
manipulating the data in materials. If 
we want Johnny to learn to swim and 
not just learn about swimming, we must 
let him kick and paddle in the water. If 
we are increasingly concerned for pro- 
cess goals (skills, attitudes, and habits) , 
we must permit the learner to engage 
actively in the learning process and, 
hence, the handling of materials. 

Actively engaging in controlling and 
experimenting with their own learning 
processes as they deal with ideas is a 
necessary condition to our goal of guid- 
ing children to learn how to learn. If 
we do this, we must put the materials 
of learning in the hands of the learner 
and let the materials help teach. Learn- 
ing through lecture or studying the 
textbook is passive memorizing of pre- 
digested facts and principles mostly for 
today’s world. Learning in the labora- 
tory, or through making a map, or 
doing research for a paper are actively 
acquiring learning skills for the future 
as well as facts for today’s world. 

Letting the materials help teach is a 
valid idea if we accept as important 
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help the teacher who accepts a motivating role 
to transmit our expanding fund of knowledge. 


such a process goal as teaching children 
how to think. One doesn’t learn to 
think without thinking—without bump- 
ing into problems and seeking critical 
and creative solutions. This thinking 
process involves data—the collection, 
organization, evaluation, and interpreta- 
tion of data—which resides in materials. 
Thus, we must allow children to deal 
with data in a wide variety of materials 
if we would have them learn to think. 
To the extent that the process goal of 
independent thinking is important, to 
this extent it is also desirable to en- 
courage children themselves to seek and 
evaluate data from a variety of materials. 


Suppose we wanted to teach children 
to become increasingly critical of the 
television shows they view. We might 
try having them memorize a dictated or 
textbook set of criteria. However, we 
would likely have more lasting success 
in changing behavior by regular evalua- 
tive discussions of programs viewed in 
which the children would examine the 
data, explore and discover the criteria 
for themselves through the manipula- 
tion of the materials (viewing and 
discussing the programs). 

One of the major problems of the 
group instruction of learners is how to 
provide for the wide range of individual 
differences in interest, ability and need 
encountered in most groups. Letting 
the materials help teach is one of the 
best means of making provision for 
individual differences. Varying interests 
may be met by encouraging learners to 
engage in differing projects involving 
a wide range of materials. In such in- 
stances the materials are helping teach 
and providing for individual differ- 
ences. Varying abilities may be taken 
into account by placing into the learn- 
er’s hand materials appropriate to his 
ability level. A point which is partic- 
ularly important to remember is that 
the range of materials available should 
be as wide as the range of abilities, 
interests, and needs. 

Not only will letting the materials 
help teach result in achieving process 
goals better, but it will result in more 
and more-lasting learnings. Experience 
has suggested that children will learn 
more when they are skillfully guided 


to discover for themselves through the 
manipulation of materials than they will 
learn through lectures from the teacher 
or assigned problems or readings in 
the text. Using materials in the frame- 
work of units of work, individual and 
group projects, papers, reports, problem- 
solving, laboratory work, and creativity 
in art, music and writing will result in 
learning of greater permanence and 
a greater interest to the learner. 

For yet another reason is it important 
that teachers use materials to help teach. 
The fund of knowledge man is ac 
cumulating is rapidly growing larger. 
Teachers are finding it increasingly dif- 
ficult to encompass more than the basic 
principles in the fields they teach. With 
this fund of knowledge rapidly growing 
and changing, it is important that we 
encourage children to learn from ma- 
terials whose total scope is likely much 
wider, more up-to-date, and whose 
reliability is probably greater than that 
of the teacher. An up-to-date and com- 
prehensive encyclopedia can help a 
teacher out of many tight spots where 
his knowledge is incomplete. 


Tasks Ahead 

Three important tasks lie ahead of 
us as teachers in letting the materials 
help teach: (1) making better materials 
more readily available to children; 
(2) guiding children to learn better 
through materials; and (3) accepting a 
somewhat different role for ourselves as 
teachers. 

Teaching children to learn through 
materials will involve: (a) increased con- 
cern for children learning a variety of 
study skills, ie., map reading, dictionary 
use, sources for information, use of 
indexes, outlining; (b) developing in 
the learners’ minds criteria for each type 
of material through conscious evaluation 
of their experiences with each type: i.e., 
should we believe everything printed 
in a textbook, a newspaper, or seen 
on television; (c) increased concern for 
the development of self-motivation in 
the learner to suspend judgement, to 
seek truth, to be curious, to question, 
to be critical, to want proof, to evaluate 
data; (d) giving children many op- 
portunities to select materials for them- 
selves and consequently an opportunity 
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to grow in ability to select and to use 


materials wisely. Johnny should be 
given the opportunity to select, himself, 
what materials he will use for his re- 
port on insects. He may wish to use real 
insects in some instances, pictures of 
insects, encyclopedia data, films, film- 
strip, stories, poems, or resource persons 
in other instances. He will grow in 
ability to select materials wisely to the 
extent that he is given the opportunity 
to do so. 


Changing Teacher Role 

As teachers we must learn to accept 
a somewhat different role for ourselves. 
Less frequently will we find ourselves 
in the lecturing, the telling, the bossing 
roles. More frequently should we find 
ourselves in the motivating role, the 
individual skills-coach rule, the pro 
vider-and-guide-to-materials role, the 
listener and the discussion leader roles. 

In our new roles it is increasingly 
important that we know materials. It 
is practically impossible to place Win- 
nie the Pooh in the right child’s hands 
at the right moment if we haven’t read 
Winnie the Pooh. It is difficult to 
know just when and how to present 
the filmstrip, The History of Our Num- 
ber System, to children if we haven't 
previewed it. It is difficult to evaluate 
the effectiveness of the two hundred 
filmstrips developed in the field of 
arithmetic in the past ten years without 
some experience in using these wonder- 
ful new filmstrips. 

When we let materials help teach, 
our role as teachers becomes increas- 
ingly one of knowing when and how 
to organize these materials resources. 
Materials will have better opportunities 
to teach in carefully planned units of 
work. Materials: will teach better in 
laboratory type learning situations, 
studio type situations, and in museums 
and exhibits. 

Teaching through materials can be 
accomplished well in individual or 
group projects, research papers and oral 
reports. Materials will have better op- 
portunities to teach where children are 
truly involved in problem-solving activ- 
ities—activities in which the teacher does 
not satisfy his own vanity by giving 
the answer but, rather, allows the 
learner to learn the hard way sometimes. 

Materials will have ideal chances to 
help teach when creativity is appropri- 
ately sought. When we as teachers let 
materials help teach, then materials 
of instruction are appropriately inte- 
grated into the curriculum. 
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The University of ‘Tennessee 


Film Service 


By JOHN BENTON 
Coordinator, Film Service 
The University of Tennessee 


DGAR DALE recently wrote “who 
looked . . . is often more important 
than how many.” The same applies to 
the type and number of educational 
films now available from any organiza- 
tion. What is available is much more 
important than how many are available. 
We often tell our students that there 
is a time and place for everything. This 
applies equally well in the use of audio- 
visuals. Another important factor, how- 
ever, is to be considered: utilization. 
Without proper utilization learning 
cannot be complete because timing and 
utilization go hand-in-hand toward suc- 
cessful teaching and learning. 

The 1959-62 University of Tennessee 
Educational Film Catalog is completely 
new. The size has been changed to 
7 x 10”, the cover completely rede 
signed, and new type used, along with 
many other changes to simplify the 
explanatory section. Of particular in- 
terest to explain the entries in the 
catalog is the sample entry on page 9, 
which explains what each part of the 
entry represents such as grade level, 
time, rental price, producer, and from 
which library each film is available, etc. 

The new catalog lists new films for 
many areas. Among them are Rockets: 
Principles and Safety, Dry Mount Your 
Teaching Pictures, Good Speech for 
Gary, God’s Wonders in Baby Zoo 
Animals, new films in the General Elec- 
tric science series, and 50 revised prints 
of Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 


Professional Films for Educators 

Many new films are available in the 
area of pre-service and in-service train- 
ing for teachers. Also available is a 
new brochure listing 70 McGraw-Hill 
Teacher Training Films available from 
the University of Tennessee. Another 
list available upon request is Audio- 
Visual Education Films. This lists 30 


films that can be used very effectively 
in pre-service and in-service training of 
teachers. These A-V films will help 
teachers to better understand good 
techniques and utilization of practically 
all known audio-visual materials. A few 
examples are: Better Bulletin Boards, 
Photographic Slides for Instruction, 
Passe Partout Framing, New Tools for 
Learning, Handmade Materials for Pro- 
jection, Relief Models, Field Trip, and 
By Map and Compass. 

Another feature of the new film cata- 
log is the special series listing of films 
in the Index. This lists films that 
should be used in series as in the case 
of the Child Development series. There 
are four films in this series and each 
shows a different phase of growth and 
development; however, each film is in- 
dependent and can be used separately. 
Other series listings are: Age and 
Stages, Adolescent Development, Coun- 
seling Adolescents, Atomic Energy, etc. 

Because of increased emphasis on 
civil defense, two new films have been 
added to the libraries which every 
teacher and administrator should see. 
The titles are: Fallout—When and How 
to Protect Yourself, and Rural Com- 
munity Defense. 

In order to better serve the entire 
state, the University of Tennessee now 
has a film library in each of the major 
divisions of the state. The locations 
are: Knoxville (main office), Nashville, 
Memphis and Martin. The new Mem- 
phis branch library is located at 847 
Madison Avenue in the Memphis Ex- 
tension Center. 


Discount Savings 

Practically all the films listed in the 
new catalog can be had at a discount 
through the club plans listed on page 
4 of the catalog. The club plans repre- 
sent discounts of 20 and 33 per cent, 
depending upon your preference of 
savings. 

We are happy to assist teachers of 
Tennessee with their film needs. 
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Children gain number concepts through manipulating groups. They should 
have opportunities to feel, to smell, to manipulate—and to create. 





Multi-Sensory Experiences 


Children learn through feeling and smelling. 


By ANNE NOLEN 


Supervisor, Elementary Schools 
Memphis City System 


WOULDN’T waste my time on 

such nonsense,” sniffed Miss Old- 
timer. “I’m too busy teaching these 
wiggling, squirming children to read 
and write. We don’t have time to play 
around with stuff like that.” These 
remarks were aimed at little Mrs. New- 
comer. She was proudly showing her 
fellow teachers the individual desk flan- 
nel boards she had made for her first 
graders to use as they learned number 
concepts. 

“But, Miss Oldtimer,” she replied 
with a twinkle in her eye, with these 
the children will learn much more easily 
and thoroughly. Counting and group- 
ing with cutouts on those flannel 
boards will help develop an understand- 
ing of numbers that no amount of tell- 
ing, on my part, would ever accomplish. 
Also, each child has a box of objects, 
such as buttons, in his desk. They ex- 
periment with these objects and with 
the many things I keep on the numbers 
shelf.” 

“Dust-catchers,” retorted Miss Old- 
timer. “Who has time to clean up that 
mess and dust it everyday? I think chil- 
dren should acquire a sense of neatness 
and orderliness. I couldn’t stand that 
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trash scattered around all the time. 
Those old crates,” she continued point- 
ing her finger at another member of 
the group. “Those crates and that con- 
glomeration of string and streamers in 
your room would absolutely drive me 
crazy.” 

A merry peal of laughter from Mrs. 
Try-It-Out greeted this outburst. She 
knew that under Miss Oldtimer’s crust 
beat a tender heart and that taken all 
in all she was most human. The 
philosophy of her own school days and 
of her early years of teaching were too 
ingrained in her for her to break away 
from her traditional methods easily. 

“Don’t let my children hear you talk 
like that. Those aren’t crates to them. 
They are part of a _ merry-go-round 
which is as real to them as the desks 
they sit in. They learned more arith- 
metic while making and playing with it 
than they would ever have learned from 
sitting primly in their desks and memo 
rizing facts. You should have seen 
them counting and measuring. What 
fun they have had paying for tickets and 
making change for their money! Nor 
was their learning confined to numbers. 
They read and wrote original stories 
and poems. They enjoyed the songs 
and dances so much that I believe they 
could actually hear, in their mind’s ear, 
the shrill tune of the calliope.” 


“Come, come, Miss Oldtimer,” chimed 
in Mrs. Open Mind. “You said yourself 
that you like the science corner in my 
room. Don’t forget how you raved over 
the original stories and poems the chil- 
dren wrote. We all sang Paul’s song 
about the cardinal’s call. Remember 
Joanne’s delightful little poem: 


Robins in spring 
Laughing with Glee, 
Dancing and prancing on the 
Lawn with me.1 


“A wealth of rich experiences begets 
creativity,” mused Mrs. Quick Wit. 
“The first Thanksgiving certainly took 
on new meaning for my third graders 
when we decided to use it as a theme 
for a dramatization. Descriptions were 
far more interesting when they were 
read to find out how to paint the mural 
for the backdrop. They cut real logs 
from tree limbs for the house. The 


papier maché figures had to pass the 
most scrutinizing of inspections as did 


the clay dishes, turkeys, and other food- 
stuffs. As a result the observance of a 
day of thanksgiving took on a deeper 
significance for them. It meant more 
than a holiday and a fine dinner.” 

“I know how they reacted to the feel 
of the rough wood, of the smooth clay 
and of the coarse cloth,” said Mrs. 
Clever Fingers. “Children are sensitive 
to touch, to smell, to color, to the 
rhythm of both words and music. When 
we were studying Mexico the souvenirs 
the pupils brought from home, the pic- 
tures they painted, the articles they 
made all caused the country and the 
people to really live for them. They 
thrilled to the vivid colors of the rugs 
and the serapes as well as to the rhythm 
of the Latin American music. 

“And don’t think they didn’t have 
fun with maps and globes! Have you 
ever noticed what fascination maps and 
globes hold for children? In this unit 
they were invaluable as we studied loca- 
tion, direction, topography, etc. I think 
the sixth graders were afraid we would 
wear the project globe out. 

“Now, Miss Oldtimer, you have to 
admit down deep in your conscience 
that all this ‘tommyrot,’ as you call it, 
does help children learn. They gain 
number concepts through manipulating 
objects and interpreting groupings. As 
they see and feel they are not only learn- 
ing necessary skills but they are develop- 
ing the creativeness that will give us 
the work of artists, sculptors, poets, 
dancers, and musicians.” 


1 By Joanne Farley, third grade, Springdale School 
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Where Have You Been Lately? 


Museums provide some of the richest learning experiences, and the services of the 


Children’s Museum in Nashville are available to teachers throughout the state. 


By LOUISE DAVIS 
Program Director 
Children’s Museum 


iF you are one of those who think 
that museums are musty, dusty places, 
loaded with curios of the past, un- 
labeled, poorly lighted, and deadly dull, 
please get out and stretch with the 
museum-world; for it is truly “on the 
move” these days. The younger 
museums are all lively places with chang- 
ing exhibits and exciting happenings. 
The older ones have come back to life 
and are making their rich possessions 
attractive to the modern eye. If you 
know of some which need “waking up,” 
even your visit may help to do this. 

Each year sees many changes and con- 
tinual growth at the Children’s Museum 
in Nashville. If you have not visited it 
for two years or more, you have not seen 
the Joseph H. Thompson memorial hall 
of North American animals or the 
Alfred Starr memorial art gallery; you 
have missed exhibits on Japan and 
Mexico; you may not have seen the 
African waterhole diorama; and you 
have not seen the progress in the 
Bahama Reef construction. 

This year we offer special emphasis 
on Africa with the hope that our visi- 
tors’ understanding of this continent 
will be increased. It is of such grow- 
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ing importance in our world civilization 
and economy that we must inform our- 
selves about it. Several cases of ex- 
hibits, a movie and four filmstrips will 
be available for your use as you visit 
us, at any time during the school year. 

A new permanent exhibit is “Homes 
Around the World,” made possible by 
the Davidson County Council of Parent- 
Teacher Associations. This is one way 
of showing man’s adaptation to the 
varying climates and natural materials 
in different parts of the world. 

For those who live near enough to 
come, there are three features of the 
Museum’s programs which you as an 
adult would enjoy. 

Each Sunday afternoon there are 
three showings in the Tony Sudekum 
Memorial Planetarium. The content is 
changed monthly and is usually in keep- 
ing with the season. In October the 
lectures are on “Autumn Star Legends”. 
The times are 2:45, 3:30 and 4:15 p.m. 

Each month we offer training for 
leadership in “outdoor” field trips in 
our seminar for nature leaders. These 
come on the Saturday before the last 
Saturday (October 24, November 21, 
January 23, etc.), 9:00 a.m. to 2:30 
p-m., and are under the guidance of 
trained resource persons. A listing and 
details will be sent upon request or 
can be found on the back of the Bul- 
letin for Teachers. 


Five nationally known Audubon 
screen tour lectures, illustrated with top- 
notch color movies, are sponsored by 
this Museum. They are a part of a 
series called “Expeditions for Every- 
one” and come at 8:00 p.m. on Monday 
nights. Beginning on October 12, there 
will be thirteen programs during the 
year. This season they take on an 
international flavor, beginning with 
Russia on October 12, and moving to 
Venezuela, Africa, Alaska, Canada, 
Peru, Korea and Hawaii before they 
close on May 2, 1960. A printed folder 
is available. 

This Museum is closely affiliated 
with the Inter-Museum Council of 
Nashville, the Southeast Museums Con- 
ference, and the American Association 
of Museums. Its staff members take 
every available opportunity to visit 
other museums and learn from their 
exhibits and their staffs. There is a 
continued effort to develop our serv- 
ices in the direction of the purpose set 
forth by our faithful Board of Trustees 
in 1945. 

This purpose is to “promote a _ bet- 
ter understanding and appreciation by 
children and others of wildlife, nature 
and the world in which they live, the 
natural and social sciences, history, and 
the culture and development of other 
times, lands, and peoples.” 

[Continued on page 34] 
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TELEVISION 


A Power Tool for the Teacher 


By MARY LOU O’DONNELL 
Continuity Director 
WKNO-TV, Memphis 


ELEVISION provides the educator 

with a new and exciting means to 
education. Today’s forward thinking 
teacher lines it up with his chalk and 
blackboard as a valuable teaching aid. 
He sees it for what it is—an aid, a 
mechanism, a channel of communication 
which he uses for educational purposes. 
As Sam Levenson, the ex-schoolteacher 
and present television wit, says, “If TV 
can teach beer cans to march maybe 
we can get it to teach the kids some- 
thing too.” 

The key in the process that Mr. 
Levenson describes is the educator, 
the teacher. It is the teacher who knows 
what he wishes to accomplish. It is 
he who knows more about his students, 
than any other. He knows a great deal 
about the learning process itself. Thus 
it is the teacher who takes the lead in 
approaching this new and challenging 
machinery of communication. When he 
takes full advantage of the professional 
services of those connected with televi- 
sion itself, then optimum educational re- 
sults can be achieved. 

In Memphis the educational televis- 
ion station WKNO-TV is ready at all 
times to answer the call of the local 
teachers through their school systems 
by offering them this most modern of 
all teaching tools. During the past year 
WKNO-TV was able to help educators 
by providing programs of five different 
types: in-service training for teachers, 
regular reports to parents from the 
superintendent, in-school television for 
high schools, out of school enrichment 
programs for elementary and _ high 
school students, and college courses for 
credit. 


Teacher Training 


The in-service training for teachers 
was offered in a half-hour program 
seen twice a month on Wednesdays 
at 3:45 p.m. This time was selected 
as one giving the teacher opportunity 
to get home to his television set after 
school was out. Titled “Faculty Meet- 
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ing,” these programs were planned by 
the Memphis City Schools, (1) to bring 
local administrators before the cameras 
to explain the policies, problems, and 
practices of the administration of 
schools; and (2) to present student- 
teacher demonstrations of noteworthy 
teaching methods. the year 
Assistant Superintendent Morgan Chris- 
tian and Director of Secondary Educa- 
tion Shelby Counce presented programs 
on such subjects as the city health de- 
partment’s work with the schools, the 
R.O.T.C. program, the junior high pro- 
gram, discipline, the retarded child, 
and use of field trips. Teacher-student 
demonstrations included teaching sci- 
ence in second grade, music in sixth 
grade, remedial reading in secondary 
schools, and the teaching of elementary 
arithmetic. 


During 


“Know Your Schools,” a program seen 
at 3:45 p.m. two Wednesdays a month 
and alternating with “Faculty Meeting,” 


was directed to parents as well as teach- 
ers, and brought E. C. Stimbert, super- 
intendent of Memphis City Schools, 
before the cameras in the WKNO-TV 
studio, in an informal talk about a 
wide variety of subjects. Once a month 
“Know Your Schools” was repeated on 
Thursday evening for the convenience 
of those parents unable to see it on 
Wednesday afternoons. Both “Faculty 
Meeting” and “Know Your Schools” 
were coordinated for television by a 
member of the staff of the Memphis City 
Schools, Miss Helen Lochrie. 

A program of similar purpose was 
also set up in cooperation with the 
Shelby County Schools. “Moments of 
Learning,” the series of seven pro- 
grams was designed to show parents the 
kind of education their child was re- 
ceiving in the Shelby County Schools 
from the viewpoint of the child himself. 
Presented every Tuesday night at 7:30 
beginning March 3, the programs made 
use of photos of children seen in the 
schools and taped interviews with chil- 
dren about what they had learned, what 
they thought about their teachers, and 
what meant most to them at school. 
Central to the series was a discussion 
by a panel of teachers, moderated by 
Robert Kessler, assistant principal of 





The Commercial Appeal 
A television set became Evelyn Saine’s “helper” at Kingsbury High School in Mem- 
phis when WKNO began broadcasting physics lectures. Class discussion follows film 
presentation. 
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Bartlett High School. They talked 
about such topics as “The School Sys- 
tem Itself—the Envirenment it Pro- 
vides,” “Focus on the Three R’s,” 
“Growing Up,” “Academic Achieve- 
ment,” and “Student Activities.” 


In-School TV 


The year 1958-59 marked a pioneer 
step in educational television in Mem- 
phis as it was the first year WKNO-TV 
presented in-school television in the 
local area. Using the television course 
in high school physics taught by Dr. 
Harvey E. White of the University of 
California, WKNO-TV set up in-school 
viewing with 38 schools in the tri-state 
area of Tennessee, Arkansas and Mis- 
sissippi. This very fine film series 
produced by Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., was made available to Chan- 
nel 10 by the Arkansas Department of 
Education. Except for test days, the 
programs of 30 minutes each were seen 
five mornings a week for the nine-month 
school year. In order to correlate times 
with as many physics class periods as 
possible, it was necessary to show each 
lesson at five different times each day. 
The course covered sections on mechan- 
ics, properties of matter, heat, sound, 
light, electricity and magnetism, atomic 
physics, electronics, quantum optics, 
and nuclear physics. 

Prior to each physics lesson telecast 
for the students, it was felt the teacher 
should have a chance to view Dr. 
White’s lesson so as to prepare himself 
for the best way to correlate it with 
his own classroom instruction. Con- 
sequently WKNO-TV set up a schedule 
by which each physics lesson was shown 
two weeks before it was scheduled for 
the classroom. Although these lessons 
at night were intended primarily as an 
aid for teachers using the physics lessons 
in their classrooms, many adults be- 
came interested and “took” the course 
at that time as independent study. Some 
of the nation’s most enthusiastic fans 
proved to be these self-enrolled adult 
students who found the physics useful 
for advancement in their line of work. 

In order to know how effective teach- 
ing by television can be, WKNO-TV 
requested evaluation reports at regular 
intervals from teachers using this tele- 
course. From these it is possible to see 
that most of the teachers used the tele- 
cast for supplementary teaching, al- 
though a few used the full course for 
class instruction. WKNO-TV’s research 
in this experiment is not complete, how- 
ever, this comment from one of the 
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schools participating in WKNO’s pro- 
ject sums up generally the strength of 
this new teaching tool. 

The WKNO-TV physics course of- 
fered: “experiments with top-notch 
equipment, wide range of subject 
matter, clear explanation, extremely in- 
teresting presentations by teacher, some- 
thing new; and it was more up to date 
than most textbooks.” The weaknesses 
noted were: (1) the need for a text- 
book correlated with the television les- 
sons, which is in preparation now, but 
was not available to students taking 
physics last year; (2) not good for 
teaching slower students; and (3) handi- 
capped by occasional poor reception in 
some areas. Many teachers noted this 
as their students’ first experience with 
lecture type instruction and thought the 
experience of note-taking had been a 
valuable one. This calls to mind the 
story of the young man who called 
WKNO.-TV directly and wanted a copy 
of Dr. White’s lecture. When he was 
told none was available, he explained 
that he was supposed to turn in his 
notes, but “You know,” he said, “I got 
so doggoned interested in what Dr. 
White was saying I forgot to take 
notes.” Thus is pointed up another 
strength of television teaching—it forces 
the student to sharpen his attention and 
develop concentration in the classroom. 


“The Living Classroom” 

Another use of television as an aid 
for teaching is the out-of-school enrich- 
ment program presented under the 
title “The Living Classroom.” These 
series were planned in cooperation with 
the Memphis and Shelby County School 
systems and were correlated with units 
of study being taught in the classrooms. 
The films produced by Coronet and 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films, are 
recommended as “extra curricular” as- 
signments -fer viewing by students in 
their homes, and are scheduled after 
school hours. Each teacher has his own 
program calendar for his grade and used 
the television programs as he would sup- 
plementary reading for his students. 
Those watching the “Living Classroom” 
programs were often asked to write a 
report of what they learned, and teach- 
ers found that viewing these special 
television programs broadened the con- 
cepts of the subject they were teaching 
in the classroom. 

College courses for credit this past 
year were offered in cooperation with 
the University of Tennessee Extension 
Division and Siena College. Beginning 





October 2, 1958, a one-semester course 
in music appreciation was offered by 


Mr. Wilson Northcross through the 
University. “Listening to Music,” was 
seen for one hour every Thursday even- 
ing, and offered three quarter hours 
college credit. All work, with the excep- 
tion of the final examination, was 
offered by television. Siena College for 
the third year availed itself of the use 
of WKNO-TV, this time to present one 
semester of college trigonometry and 
one semester of college algebra, each 
for three semester hours credit. Sister 
Fides was teacher of both series. 
During this past year the offerings 
of WKNO-TV were 50 per cent instruc- 
tional, and included the well known 
literacy course, Streamlined Reading I 
(beginner) and Streamlined Reading II 
(advanced), with three lessons a week 
in each. Although we had no programs 
correlated with local schools during the 
summer, instructional courses were in- 
cluded in our programming. A course in 
beginning German, “Eins, Zwei, Drei,” 
taught by an excellent teacher, Dr. 
Frederick Schwartz of the University of 
Iowa swept the city with unexpected 
popularity. Almost as well received was 
the course in New Testament Literature 
by Dr. Bernard Boyd of the University 
of North Carolina. Neither were offered 
for credit, though both were set up in 
course form and offered at the rate of 
two lessons a week. A home sewing 
course “Sew Easy” was also presented, 
each weekly lesson being repeated once. 
“The Secret of Flight,” seen once a 
week, is a course in~ flight theory. A 
course in ‘Japanese Brush Painting was 
also offered. All of these are on film. 
Plans for next winter are not yet 
firmly established, but WKNO-TV, the 
only education television statior in 
Tennessee, is ready to meet the de- | 
mands, the needs and the challenge of 
the local teachers. Certainly the station 
has learned after three years of telecast- 
ing that the success or failure of televi- 
sion in the classroom is due to a large 
degree to the teacher’s understanding 
of it. Like any good tool, there is a 
technique involved in its use. Those 
willing to learn it have just one more 
valuable aid to use in their teaching. 
When the teacher becomes fully aware 
of the power of this tool, then educa- 
tional television comes into its birth- 
right, and instructional programming 
can increase in its importance to the 


community. 
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Martha Adkerson, Murfreesboro, made photographs of the new fire station to prepare her class for a field trip. 


Enrich Your Teaching Through Photography 


By BEALER SMOTHERMAN 
Audio-Visual Director 
Middle Tennessee State College 


ICTURES—flat pictures, color pic- 

tures, color slides, filmstrips, motion 
pictures, and various other kinds—offer 
great potential help to today’s teacher 
in bringing the world into the class- 
room. 

When a teacher is able to supplement 
the variety of pictures available com- 
mercially with some she has made her- 
self, she can increase the interest and 
effectiveness of her classroom teaching. 

Photography is fast becoming a fas- 
cinating hobby for millions of Ameri- 
cans, and many teachers are included 
among these. 

The teacher who travels during the 
summer finds that photography can 
enable her to share the many interest- 
ing experiences of her trip with her 
students more effectively than probably 
any other medium available to her. 
Other teachers have used pictures of 
their community resources or com- 
munity helpers at work to enrich their 
classroom teaching. 

Many times a series of pictures might 
well help tell the story of some of the 
community’s enterprises such as_ the 
making of bread taken at the local 
bakery, or the story of how we get our 
milk taken in cooperation with a local 
One took her color 


dairy. teacher 
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camera with her to the zoo and brought 
back _ beautiful slides of the 
animals to show her pupils. 

A series of pictures helping to tell 
the story serves effectively to prepare a 
class for a field trip. Such pictures might 
be used to review the field trip after 


color 


the class returns, and they might even 
substitute for the field trip in instances 
where it is impractical to take the class. 


Slides and Transparencies 

Color slides or transparencies which 
can be used in a classroom projector 
probably constitute one of the most 
popular areas in photography, especially 
for teachers. The modern 35mm camera 
with fast lens and coupled rangefinder 
is the most popular camera with which 
to make such color because of 
its portability, economy, and quality of 
performance. Good cameras of this type 
can now be obtained within a_ price 
ranging from $50 to $75. 


slides 


The Petri 1.9 and the Aires Viscount 
with 1.9 lens each list for $69.95 plus 
case. These particularly good 
lenses for making color slides with only 
the existing light in the classroom. They 
are relatively simple to operate. 


have 


Choosing Films 
There are many films now available 
for use in 35mm cameras both in black 
and white and in color. In the past, 


one of the most popular films for mak- 
ing 35mm color slides has been Koda- 
chrome, but because of its relatively 
slow emulsion speed, Ektachrome and 
Anscochrome are now becoming very 
popular. These films are about three 
times faster than Kodachrome in their 
reaction to light and are therefore 
better for taking pictures inside. 

Even faster than these are the new 
Super Ektachrome and Super Ansco- 
chrome films which are sixteen times 
and ten times faster, respectively, than 
Kodachrome. 

Color films for making color trans- 
parencies are balanced for the type of 
light to be used when taking the pic- 
ture; i.e. daylight or artificial light 
which is usually flash. Daylight has a 
color temperature of 6500° Kelvin, 
while tungsten lights have about one- 
half that or 3200° Kelvin; hence the 
need for two types of film. 

The two most common methods of 
taking color pictures both inside and 
outside on the same roll of film are: 
(1) Use blue flash bulbs if you are 
using daylight color film and want to 
take a few shots inside. (2) Use a type 
“A” or daylight color filter, which is 
amber colored, over the camera lens 
when you have tungsten or artificial 
light type color film in the camera and 
want to take pictures by sunlight. These 
practices hold true for color movies as 
well as color slides, with the exception 
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that blue photo flood bulbs with re- 
flectors are used instead of blue flash 
bulbs. 

The 8mm movie camera and pro- 
jector are becoming very popular with 
those people who want to record motion 
as well as color in their photography. 
One teacher made an 8mm color movie 
of a trip to a coal mine in her com- 
munity. She then added sound and 
narration by means of a tape recorder, 
creating for herself a sound color movie 
at a very reasonable cost. 

Prices of 8mm movie cameras have 
been reduced to the extent that a satis- 
factory one can now be obtained for 
around $25. A good projector will cost 
from $50 to $75, making the cost of 
both range around $100. Color film in 
8mm including processing will cost ap- 
proximately $1 per minute of showing 
time. 

For the teacher who is interested 
primarily in taking a few pictures of 
some special events from time to time, 
mostly in black and white and occasion- 
ally in color, the inexpensive roll film 
camera ranging from $10 to $20 with 
flash attachment will probably suffice. 
One type of such camera is the Kodak 
Starflash. 


Simple Pointers 


Some simple pointers on how to get 
better pictures might be helpful to 
those who have limited experience in 
taking pictures. 
¢ Be sure to hold the camera steady 
when snapping the picture. More pic- 
tures have been ruined by unsteady 
cameras than any other one thing. Trip 
the camera slowly. 

e If your camera does not have a 
double exposure prevention device, ad- 
vance the film to the next exposure 
position immediately after taking a 
picture. 

e Shoot with the sun behind you to 
get front lighted subjects for normal 
exposures. 

e Use care in loading and unloading 
films. Do this in the shade or in sub- 
dued light. Rewind 35mm films back 
into the cartridge before trying to re- 
move it from the camera. 

e Use your finder wisely. Usually you 
can move in a little closer for better 
pictures with more detail. If your nega- 
tives are rectangular, match the greater 
dimension of the finder with greater 
dimension of the subject. For example, 
to take the picture of a tall building 
it might be well to turn the camera up 
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endwise instead of the usual horizontal 
position. 

¢ Catch your subject when it isn’t mov- 
ing. A shutter speed of 1/50 of a 
second is most frequently used and this 
will not stop motion. Snap the picture 
when the subject is temporarily still. 

e For better portraits, shoot in open 
shade to avoid harsh shadows and poor 
expressions on your subject. 

¢ Learn enough about your camera to 
enjoy using it. 

Many opportunities are open to the 
teacher who can and will use a camera 
to record visual experiences to use with 
her classes. One combination that is 
becoming increasingly popular with 
teachers is the use of color slides and 
a tape recording to accompany them. 
These can be produced on almost any 
subject at a very reasonable cost. The 





Audio-Visual Service Department of the 
Eastman Kodak Company will, without 
charge, loan schools a group of slides 
with an accompanying tape recording 
on “Our Colorful Capital,” which pro- 
vides an excellent 45-minute tour of 
Washington, D.C. 

A few good books that might help the 
beginner in photography are these: 

Zim, Herbert S. and Burnett, R. Will, 
Photography: The Amateur’s Guide to 
Better Pictures, a Golden Handbook, 
Simon & Schuster, N.Y., 1956. 

Abbot, B., New Guide to Better Pho- 
tography, Crown, N.Y., 1953. 

Miller, T. H., and Brummitt, W., 
This Is Photography, Garden City, New 
York, rev. 1952. 

Why not plan now to enrich your 
teaching this fall by learning to use 
photography more advantageously in 


your teaching? 


LETTERING—Purposes and Techniques 


By MARVIN PRATT 
Audio-Visual Director 
Nashville City Schools 


RACTICALLY all visuals and dis- 

plays require some type lettering 
and it should always do more than 
represent words. Lettering used on any 
display should add one or more of the 
following: appeal, direction, emphasis, 
meaning, and organization. 

A display is no better than its letter- 
ing regardless of the quality of its 
illustrations. Good lettering should be 
attractive and legible. Use guide lines 
to keep uniform height; stick to plain 
lettering without serifs and _ space 
optically, not mechanically. Size of let- 
tering should be according to its im- 
portance in relation to its total content. 
In general lettering should be as large 
as possible without crowding the space. 

The techniques of lettering and the 
preparation of letters will vary with 
the skill and imagination of the indi- 
vidual. Individuals who possess a high 
degree of skill in hand lettering are 
indeed fortunate, but very attractive 
displays may be made by the use of 
various mechanical lettering devices. 

Some of the common pens used for 
hand lettering are described below. 

1. Felt tipped pens are used for let- 
tering or drawing on paper, cloth, or 
plastic. These pens have interchange- 
able tips in a variety of shapes. Instant 
drying inks of brilliant colors are avail- 
able for use with this type pen. Pens 


of this type are sold under various trade 
names including: Dry-Rite, Dri-Flo, 
Vaporite, Flo-Master, Marsh, Magic 
Marker, Cado, etc. 

2. Speed ball pens are perhaps the 
most common for hand lettering and 
they are available in four styles 
(A,B,C,D) and various sizes. Regular 
ink is too transparent for use in these 
pens. Black India ink or showcard colors 
thinned to free-flowing consistency work 
well. 

3. Steel brush or duckbill pens are 
used for lettering on signs or posters 
when a single broad stroke is desired. 

Several special lettering pens and let- 
tering guides are available; such as the 
Wrico, Leroy, Varigraph, Letterguide, 
etc. 

Stencils of many types and variations 
are available, and they may be used 
for numerous purposes. 

Rubber stamps are available in a 
number of styles and sizes. 

Die-cut cardboard letters and temp- 
lets if available, will be used in a 
variety of ways by most classroom teach- 
ers, because of their flexibility. Die-cut 
letters may be used as templets cemented 
in place with glue or rubber cement on 
bulletin boards, or inserted in grooved 
wooden blocks. Many teachers use them 
for creating interesting shadow or 
shading effects by using two sets of 
letters of different colors and mounting 
one over the other allowing the lower 
one to show. [Continued on page 33] 
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Using Filmstrips Effectively 


By THOMAS F. HOLDEN 
Supervisor, Instructional 
Materials, Rutherford County 
Schools, Murfreesboro 


OR more than one reason the film- 

strip may well be the most often 
used visual aid. Relatively low cost 
makes it possible for schools and sys- 
tems to secure many strips for the price 
of one film (movie) —$3.00 to $6.00 
compared to $50.00 and up. The pro- 
jector is also cheaper and is easier to 
set up and operate. 

It is possible for one small group to 
view a filmstrip in one corner of the 
classroom while other groups are busy 
at their seats or work center. All this 
can be done without use of shades or 
change of normal light conditions when 
the screen is properly installed in what 
is known as a shadow box and placed 
under the windows so as to prevent 
direct sunlight falling on the screen. 

Special teaching aids must help the 
pupil develop concepts to justify their 
use, however; and a filmstrip should do 
the job of concept development as well 
as a more costly aid before it gets pref- 
erence. 


Selection: Key to Use 


Method of selection may be the key 
to a good filmstrip program. Selection 
by the teachers, who will actually use 


with class participation 


all the committee. Ample time is given 
for all strips to be viewed and evaluated. 
When the committee completes the 
study and evaluation, recommendations 
for purchase are made to the person 
selected to make the purchase. 

If finance is a problem and com- 
plete purchase amounts to a sum too 
great for one year’s budget, you may 
take advantage of a plan some _ pro- 
ducers offer known as the rent-to-own- 
plan. 


Accessibility for Ready Use 
As the number of filmstrips increases, 
there comes the need to catalogue, 
classify and store in order. The method 


STEPS IN USING 


of cataloging and storing will vary with 
the number of strips to store and the 
demands of the users. It may be) as 
simple as a mere list for a catalogue and 
a box or large board with holes in 
which to place the filmstrip containers 
for storage. It could be a more compli- 
cated list classified according to the 
Dewey Decimal system, with card index 
files for titles and subjects, etc.; and 
storage could be in special cabinets 
for easy finding after reference to the 
file cards or catalogue. 


Leave Nothing to Chance 


Mere use of a filmstrip could be 
worse than non-use if it is not done 
properly. We suggest that you omit 
use of a filmstrip if you do not have 
the time to do the following: 

@ Prepare yourself to use the film- 
strip. Preview, study, and take notes 
to aid you in preparing the class. 

@ Prepare for showing of the film- 
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the filmstrips will assure more use. It is 
a simple matter for the materials clerk 
or director, the superintendent or the 
supervising teacher to give the salesman iS 
an order after a short preview or sales 
talk. But if the classroom teacher does 
not know they are available or con- 
siders them undesirable they become 
expensive dust collectors. We have been 
a part of this problem too often. Now 


DISCUSS THE MATERIAL PRESENTED, 
ANSWER ANY QUESTIONS, 

RE-USE IF PROFITABLE, 

LEAD INTO FURTHER STUDY. 


PRESENT MATERIAL 


HAVE AID READY ON TIME AND EQUIPMENT CLEAN, 
USE AT THE BEST PSYCHOLOGICAL MOMENT, 
IF DARKENING AND PROJECTION IS REQUIRED, 
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PREPARE CLASS 


we think the teacher selection com- 
mittee may be one solution. LET THE MATERIAL FILL A REAL NEED, 
RELATE IT TO PREVIOUS STUDY. 
Here’s how it works. The science TELL THE CLASS PARTICULAR POINTS TO LOOK FOR. 


AROUSE INTEREST. 











committee, or whatever subject commit- 
tee is involved, will make a survey of the 
concepts to be developed in that sub- 
ject and determine which concepts are 
suitable for filmstrip use. Arrangements 
can be made to have a mass preview 
of the appropriate filmstrips. Several 
projectors can be set up convenient to 
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PREVIEW THE MATERIAL, 

USE THE STUDY GUIDES. 

WRITE OUT POSSIBLE QUESTIONS. 
MAKE AN OUTLINE OF THE CONTENT. 
DETERMINE THE METHOD OF APPROACH, 
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strip. The filmstrip is prepared for 
showing when the strip, the projector, 
the projector stand or table, the screen, 
and seats are properly set up and 
checked to make sure that the show is 
ready to start with only the “turning 
on” of the projector. It can be very 
embarrassing to attempt the above set-up 
with your class ready to view the film- 
strip, then discover the power cord 
missing, the projection lamp burned 
out, or a fuse blown out. 

@ Prepare the class for the filmstrip. 
The class is prepared if it knows the 
general subject matter of the strip and 
is ready to watch for the things the 
teacher has called to its attention. With- 


out this direction of attention, the class 
may miss the purpose for which the 
strip was projected. 

-@ Project the filmstrip properly. To 
project the filmstrip properly, the class 
should be able to see the projected 
picture clearly and have time for reason- 
able discussion as each frame of the 
strip is shown. Flexibility in pacing to 
allow for class participation and greater 
emphasis on special needs is one of the 
most important advantages in using a 
filmstrip. 

@ Summarize the filmstrip and relate 
it to the class unit being studied. 

@ Project the strip again if discussion 
indicates need for reshowing. 


Slides Are Important, Too! 


for economy, versatility, and handling ease 


By HAROLD GREEN, Instructor 
Audio-Visual Department 
Peabody College 


aa every teaching task one or two 
types of material can do a particu- 
lar job better than others. It is the 
responsibility of the individual teacher 
to choose; however, I am going to state 
the case for one aid that I feel has been 
sadly neglected and is not being used 
most effectively. This is the simple slide, 
both in the 3x4 inch and 2x2 inch 
size, and in color or black and white. 

Actually, it is one of the cheapest 
and easiest of the projected materials to 
produce and use and an ever increasing 
quantity and quality of equipment and 
materials have become available for 
making slides. 

Slides possess several advantages 
which, to my thinking, put them out 
in front as practical teaching tools. 

@ They are small, compact, and 
easy to use. 

@ They are easy and inexpensive to 
produce. 

@ They lend themselves to either in- 
dividual or sequence showing. 

@ They are very specific; that is, each 
slide, properly taken, shows only one 
thing. Yet, in sequence showing they 
can portray development of a complex 
idea or concept. 

@ Individual slides can be replaced 
to keep the sequence up to date without 
damaging the package. 

@ Sequences can be altered to suit 
any purpose. 
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@ Both student and teacher can par- 
ticipate in making slides. 

@ They require no complex thread- 
ing in projectors to be used. 


Making Your Own 


So much has been published on 
photography, that anyone who can read 
and follow simple directions can soon 
learn to make good slides. For the 
teachers who prefer the handmade slides 
to the photographic, the frosted plastic 
and ground glass slides in the larger 
3x4 inch size open up a new field of 
creativity that children and older stu- 
dents can participate in directly to 
make their own learning materials. The 
many techniques and _ possibilities in 
handmade lantern slides are well pre- 
sented in the Indiana University film, 
“Handmade Lantern Slides.” 

A filmstrip is a sequence of individual 
pictures on a single strip of 35mm film. 





Slides should be previewed before use. 








A slide is a separate picture, also de- 


signed for projection; however, a series 
of slides can be arranged in order and 
projected in the new automatic and 
semi-automatic projectors to do the same 
job a filmstrip can do. Moreover, with 
slides, the sequence can be changed at 
the discretion of the teacher to suit 
different grade levels without injuring 
the individual slide’s usefulness. 
Individual slides can also be changed 
as conditions dictate to keep the se- 
quence up to date, or accurate, as the 
case may be. Tape recordings can pro- 
vide narration for the sequence if the 
teacher does not desire to do the talking 
each time it is shown. Tapes can also 
easily be edited if the slide sequence 


is altered. 


Specialized Areas 

A slide is specific. Properly taken, 
a slide will show one idea, one point, or 
cover one subject only, unless of course, 
its intent is to show relationships be- 
tween different elements. Because they 
are not intended to be general in na- 
ture, slides can be made in extremely 
technical areas where it would not be 
feasible to produce a filmstrip or film. 

A good example of this specialized 
use is in the field of science. There is, 
in the high schools of the country, a 
great dearth of microscopes for study 
of tissues of plants and animals. The 
reason is simple. There just isn’t enough 
money to provide every high school 
student with a $200 microscope and the 
slides that would be necessary for study. 
The best visual aid, in my opinion, that 
will substitute for the lack of micro- 
scopes is the 2x2 color photomicrograph. 

The photomicrograph is a picture tak- 
en through the microscope. A_ color 
slide of the cross section of a root, stem, 
or leaf of a plant, or of an organ or 
tissue of the human body, when magni- 
fied to mammoth proportions on the 
beaded screen and viewed in the class- 
room by all the students and the teach- 
er, permits detailed study of these 
tissues to a degree not possible even 
through the microscope. Properly used 
in the classroom and in the laboratory 
where study of the actual specimen 
might take place, these slides can be of 
great value to the science teacher. Such 
slides are produced commercially by 
such companies as the Bio-Foto Com- 
pany of Nashville. 

Investigate the possibilities for im- 
proving your teaching with slides. They 
are important, too. You'll be glad you 
did. 
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Sounds That Teach 


By KENNETH D. WRIGHT 
Department of Broadcasting 
Services 

The University of Tennessee 


OME radio programs of educational 

value are broadcast on nearly every 
station in Tennessee. The alert teacher 
will find these excellent resources to 
inform and stimulate students. 

Many periods of news reading, local 
and national, are broadcast. There are 
programs of agricultural information, 
homemaking, and community progress. 
These programs may be picked up in 
the classroom on a simple portable re- 
ceiver, heard by the class, and then 
followed by discussion. Stations affiliated 
with national networks may offer many 
more programs that can be useful in the 
classroom. 

This fall, for instance, the National 
Broadcasting Company will have series 
of programs entitled “Great Choirs of 
America,” “The Art of Living,” “Meet 
the Press,” “World News Roundup,” 
and “Public Affairs.” The Columbia 
Broadcasting System has _ scheduled 
“Report from Europe,” “Face the Na- 
tion,” “Invitation to Learning,” and 
“UN on the Record.” The American 
Broadcasting Company will offer ‘‘Peo- 
ple in the News,” “White House Re- 
port,” and “Overseas Assignment.” 

It is easy to determine whether a local 
affiliated station of those networks is 
carrying the program you want to hear. 


Best Sources 


Radio listening for the most part must 
be outside the classroom, since most of 
the programs of value are on the air 
in the evening or on Sunday. It is often 
desirable, therefore, to utilize phono- 
graph recordings and tape recordings 
during school sessions. The two main 
sources of recordings and tapes are 
commercial producers and the National 
Tape Repository at Kent State Uni- 
versity, Kent, Ohio. 

There are far too many commercial 
agencies to list here, but it is relatively 
easy to acquire catalogues and suggested 
materials from the Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction of the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. These commercial recordings con- 
tain poetry, drama, music, and informa- 
tional material that will be of great 
value in a classroom. 
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The best source for classroom ma- 
terials, however, is the National Reposi- 
tory sponsored by the DAVI. There 
are hundreds of programs of quarter- 
hour, half-hour, and longer periods on 
nearly any subject desired. These were 
originally radio broadcasts produced by 
networks and stations for classroom 
listening, presented in a variety of in- 
teresting formats. The DAVI (See 
address above.) will send you a com- 
plete catalogue for $1.00 and the latest 
supplement for $.50. Reading the pro- 
gram descriptions in the catalogue is a 
stimulating experience, with every page 
offering an exciting idea for utilization 
and classroom participation. These are 
programs designed especially for ele- 
mentary and secondary school use and 
many of them are provocative in the 
ideas explored. 

Moreover, many teachers and students 
find making their own recordings a 
worth-while experience.! 


U. T. Programs 

The University of ‘Tennessee, through 
its Division of Extension, is conducting 
an extensive program of education by 
radio throughout the state. The Depart- 
ment of Broadcasting Services produces 
tape records, and places over 2500 
quarter-hour programs on 66 
mercial radio stations in Tennessee. 
These programs are aimed at high 
school and adult audiences and at least 
one’ program each week will be found 


com- 


1 For further information address the author at 
the University of Tennessee. 


in nearly every community in the state 
which has a radio station. Subject areas 
include farming, homemaking, current 
events, political and social problems, 
youth problems, and educational mat- 
ters. 

In East Tennessee from Bristol to 
Chattanooga, the University’s 76,000 
watt FM_ station, WUOT, broadcasts 
from 12:00 noon until 11:00 p.m. daily 
on 91.9 megacycles. This October is the 
tenth anniversary of the station, which 
offers over 3000 hours each year of pro- 
gramming in music, literature, discus- 
sion, drama and University classes. 

It is proper for Tennessee teachers to 
place this emphasis on teaching ma- 
terials since these materials often help 
us immeasurably in reaching the minds 
that are so constantly assailed by di- 
versions. Edgar Dale of Ohio State 
University has said that one way “to 
invest in the development of persons 
would be to see that all the schools in 
the United States had on hand the best 
teaching materials ever produced. We 
cannot equalize excellent teachers but 
we can equalize excellent teaching ma- 
terials: books, films, television, radio, 
recordings, maps, and the like.” 

It is entirely unnecessary to remind 
teachers of the importance and the 
difficulty of teaching in this complex 
and unsettled society. Since we recognize 
the difficulty, we must perforce recognize 
the need to use every tool we can find 
to help do the job of informing young 
people about the need for truth, en- 
riching their minds to enable them to 
know it when they meet it, and ex- 
citing their desire to seek for it through- 
out their lives. 


State Department of Education Film Library 


THE use of classroom and _ profes- 
sional films in the State Department of 
Education continues to increase each 
year. 

All but six county school systems and 
fourteen city school systems received 
some film service during the past year. 
In addition, the five training schools at 
the state colleges, Tennessee Preparatory 
School and Vocational Training School 
for Boys at Jordonia used films regu- 
larly. Twenty-eight colleges in the state 
have made use of professional films. 

During the school year 1958-59 there 
were 9,667 loans made from the film 
collection. Of this number, 2094 were 


professional. This was an increase over 
the preceding year, due largely to the 
wide circulation of the film “As the 
Twig is Bent,” which reports the find- 
ings of the educational survey. After 
borrowing the survey films, several 
systems that had not been using this 
service borrowed other films. 

Lists of the films available have been 
sent to each superintendent in the state. 
Additional copies may be secured upon 
request. 


——Louise MEREDITH, Supervisor 
Instructional Materials and Libraries 
State Department of Education 
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Learning to Read 
Reading to Learn 


By MARGARET LEONARD 
Lipscomb Elementary School 
Nashville 


NOTHER great year with children 
is before us—privileges, opportuni- 
ties and responsibilities. Behold the 
opportunity of guiding young people 
into delightful reading experiences! 
How may we rise to meet this great 
opportunity in a more worthy manner? 
We need to prepare for the task con- 
tinuously, to know materials, to under- 
stand human nature and to evaluate. 
The good teacher of youth keeps in 
mind and is committed to instructional 
goals, to systematic teaching, to diagnos- 
ing and evaluating continuously, to 
reteaching, and to building and moti- 
vating interests. As she prepares and 
selects reading materials the good 
teacher remembers to direct the pupil 
in learning to read and reading to learn. 
The skillful teacher with varied read- 
ing materials, can group and meet the 
needs if she discovers ways to secure a 
wide range of appropriate reading ma- 
terials. She locates books, pamphlets, 
magazines and other materials to sat- 
isfy needs, interests and abilities of the 
boys and girls. 


Securing Suitable Material 


The resourceful teacher secures the 
cooperation of the school or public li- 
brarian who knows books and children. 
She works through the county materials 
and service centers. She makes use of 
the services and bookmobiles. She sub- 
scribes to magazines and gets her friends 
and parents to give old magazines to 
the school, such as National Geographic, 
Holiday, Arizona Highways, Life, etc. 

She knows practice books which aid 
individual instruction, such as Reading 
Skilltext, Diagnostic Reading Work- 
books (Charles E. Merrill) , Practice Ex- 
ercises in Reading (Gates-Peardon) . 
She utilizes directed study materials, 
such as My Weekly Readers and Cur- 
rent Events. She makes use of resource 
materials, such as Audubon Leaflets 
and the publications of the Children’s 
Museum. She secures pamphlets on 
travel, autos, electricity, and major in- 
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dustries. She talks with resource people 
in the community, thinks of needed 
illustrative materials and learns of new 
sources. 


Development of Skills 


After utilizing all available ways of 
securing materials the teacher develops 
these materials and plans their use in 
reading experiences. She locates the 
right story books and booklets. She 
makes use of books of information. She 
makes hand-lettered chart materials and 
multigraphed reading materials related 
to children’s experiences. 

She plans ways to use the picture dic- 
tionary with the younger children, the 
dictionary with the older. She checks 
available study aids such as workbook 
and drill devices. She makes use of 
the basal reader and textbooks. She 
uses self-drill sheets in terms 
of needs. 

The teacher checks recommended 
book lists and reference sources. These 
would include textbooks, library books, 
junior periodicals, bulletins, news 
sheets, newspapers, mimeographed study 
sheets, reference books, leaflets and sup- 
plementary materials filed under ap- 
propriate such as_ science, 
animals, and Indians. 


lesson 
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Working Together 


The alert and resourceful teacher in- 
cludes boys and girls in her plans and 
work. They might provide an added 
file collection and classify clippings 
from papers and magazines, cut stories 
from old textbooks, build worksheets, 
classify juvenile magazine articles in 
Story Parade, Junior Red Cross, My 
Weekly Reader or Children’s Digest, 


and locate well-written and _ illustrated 
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trade books. Together they have worked 
to add experiences in free fun, informa- 


tion and work-type reading. These 
boys and girls are highly motivated for 
they have actively participated in plan- 
ning and executing. 


Evaluating Reading Material 


One way to evaluate effective read- 
ing materials is through a pupil study 
program of knowing the pupil at home, 
at school and in the community. Has 
the teacher sought to integrate the 
pupil experiences in and out of school 
and to build an experiential back- 
ground for word symbols, to develop 
skills in her instruction in 
functional situations? Has she _ solely 
taught reading from printed materials? 
She recalls that in today’s school many 
auditory and visual materials are used 
to motivate interest in reading and in 
providing meaningful experiences. 

She asks herself a series of probing 
questions: Have I included wide and 
varied reading materials? What about 
maps, models, flat pictures, projected 
pictures, exhibits, diagrams, slides, film- 
strips, motion pictures, radio and tele- 
vision? Have I made appropriate and 
discriminating use of these in the read- 
ing program? Have I combined text 
and filmstrip for reading experiences? 

As I think broadly of the reading 
program for my children, have I used 
materials of basic instruction and done 


reading 


wide reading in the content fields? Have 
I met individual needs and interests by 
wise grouping and by use of a wide 
range of Have I provided 
time for reteaching? Have I made early 
identification and analysis of needed 
materials for the individual child? Am 
I using a wide range of techniques in 
Am I observ- 


materials? 


diagnosing these needs? 
ing pupil interests in materials at hand, 
using previous records? Am I using in- 
formal and standardized tests? Where 
do I go from here with my pupils? 


The Great Opportunity 

To be a teacher in 1959-60! This 
school year of 1959-60 has begun with 
beauty around us, glory above us and 
opportunities ahead of us—opportuni- 
ties with boys and girls. Many leisure 
hours will go into this work. Yet, work- 
ing with boys and girls in finding in- 
teresting and challenging materials will 
be rewarding. This is the challenge of 
guiding boys and girls into an aware- 
ness of learning to read and reading to 
learn through effective use of reading 
materials. 
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Providing Materials Services 


The Davidson County Materials Center 


By RUTH BROCKETTE 


Supervisor 

Materials of Instruction 

Davidson County Schools 

oe HAT do we have in elemen- 
tary libraries — just story 


books?” Recently, as I was answering 
this question three particular incidents 
came to mind: an outstanding lecturer 
who stated during a recent television 
interview, that he went to childrens’ 
books for material on many subjects 
because he could get accurate informa- 
tion quickly; an adult planning her first 
trip by train, who said she found the 
information she needed about a pull- 
man from a filmstrip for children; a 
speaker, who said she and her husband 
had found the best information about 
the European countries they were plan- 
ning to visit from children’s books with 
their many pictures and illustrations. 

Basically, all the Davidson County 
schools have the same philosophy of 
education and they are organized within 
the framework of the same course of 
study; however, the school program 
may vary as it is affected by its en- 
vironments, interests, abilities and 
needs. For example, there may be dif- 
ferences in the course of study and the 
special interests in rural and suburban 
areas. 

The materials in each school are 
selected and organized for the specific 
purpose of serving its students and 
teachers. In this article for the pur- 
pose of distinction and from familiar 
usage, the term library will be used in 
referring to the materials center in 
each school and materials center will 
refer to the Davidson County schools 
materials center, which is in the Board 
of Education administration building. 


Accessibility 


In varying stages of development each 
library has books, pamphlets, magazines, 
mounted pictures, maps, charts, film- 
strips, slides, recordings, models and 
exhibits, also various types of projectors, 
screens, recorders, cameras, etc. All 
personnel, including students and _ par- 
ents, working together may evaluate, 
select, and in other ways aid the li- 
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brarian in assembling, organizing and 
circulating the materials and equip- 
ment. 

In each school the librarian (high 
schools only), teacher-librarian, teacher 
or helper, and the student assistants 
serve teachers and students by contin- 
uously teaching the use of library tools 
and by helping to locate and collect 
the materials as they are needed. A 
few libraries have some type special 
reference file in addition to the usual 
catalog of books, filmstrips, and records, 
such as a card file on resource people 
in the community, with notations con- 
cerning the specific subject and age 
group to which the person may contrib- 
ute. 

Most high schools and some elemen- 
tary schools have a projectionists club 
with a teacher-sponsor. These students 
are usually boys, who take care of and 
operate the audio-visual equipment. 
The operation of the equipment is 
under the direction of the sponsor, al- 
though the scheduling of its use and 
the materials used are most often under 
the guidance of the librarian as re- 
quests are made by teachers. 


Professional Assistance 


In each elementary school there is a 
teacher-librarian and/or a community 
helper. A few elementary schools em- 
ploy and finance with local funds a 
full or part-time trained librarian; many 
schools employ a person who is in- 
structed, on the job, in how to help 
with circulation and the general care 
of materials; some have regularly sched- 
uled voluntary parent helpers. 

The Davidson County Board of Edu- 
cation employs two librarians, who work 
full time with the elementary school 
library program. They are available to 
each elementary school to direct and 
help with the processing and catalog- 
ing; to instruct teacher-librarians, teach- 
ers, community helpers and student 
assistants in library procedures; to as- 
sist with selection, arrangement, sched- 
uling, workshops and in-service study. 
They may stay in one school for a 
short time or several days. In most 
situations, after the processing is done, 
the cards for the catalog are prepared in 


the central office and these are taken 
to the schools and filed by the li- 
brarians. 

The day-by-day services of the ele- 
mentary school library must be pro- 
vided by the teachers, students, and 
community helpers. Until more ele- 
mentary librarians can be provided, it 
is of utmost importance that all ma- 
terials be carefully cataloged as quickly 
as possible by trained personnel. This 
indexing provides a means for teachers 
and students to know the holdings and 
the location of the materials in their 
library. 


Supplying Demands 


The Davidson County Schools mater- 
ials center has an extensive professional 
library and curriculum laboratory, 635 
16mm films, 1,400 filmstrips, approx- 
imately 10,000 children’s books, 5,000 
mounted pictures, many pamphlets, a 
small collection of recordings, slides and 
tapes, also 16mm, filmstrip and slide, 
opaque and micro projectors, tape re- 
corder, field glasses, science kits, and 
some models, molds and exhibit mater- 
ials. 

The librarian and three clerks make 
these materials available to all schools. 
Teachers, students and other personnel 
may come to the library, call or send 
their requests. Two deliveries and pick- 
ups are made to each school each week. 
The delivery trucks make special pick- 
ups by request. Some of our smaller 
schools and some newer ones, with 
rapidly increasing enrollments, will be 
very dependent upon the services of 
the materials center until their libraries 
can become more nearly adequate. 

Davidson County had in 1958-59 
seventy-eight schools with an average 
daily attendance of 38,808. The school 
libraries and the materials center con- 
tain 236,735 library books (an average 
of six per student), 10,000 filmstrips, 
11,000 mounted pictures, 18,000 record- 
ings, 179 encyclopedias with the copy- 
right date later than 1955, 87 16mm 
projectors, 118 filmstrip projectors, 40 
tape recorders and 49 portable radios. 
Each elementary school circulates one or 
more science kits and a micro-projector. 
Some have cameras, microscopes, con- 
trolled readers and various models and 
exhibits. School libraries subscribed for 
1,144 magazines during 1958-59. 

The Board of Education allocates to 
school libraries the funds that the bud- 
get will allow. In addition to this 
allotment, many communities have 
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given financial support to the library. 
Most of the equipment in each ele- 
mentary library has been purchased by 
the school or its parent organizations. 

New or revised resource guides have 
been developed in most areas for all 
grades. Librarians have assisted teachers 
in preparing the materials suggested in 
these guides. Many of those recom- 
mended by teachers have been added, if 
they were not already in the library 
collection; and new materials are con- 
tinuously being evaluated and _ pur- 
chased. An audio-visual committee of 
teachers, principals, librarians, and 
supervisors, approves the audio-visual 
materials which are added to the col- 
lection in the Davidson County Mater- 
ials Center. 

Generally, the previewing is done by 
special groups. For example, in addi- 
tion to the films listed in the high school 
science guide, which was prepared by 
science teachers, the science in-service 
group periodically previews science films 
and makes recommendations to the 
committee. A field trip guide was pre- 
pared by the audio-visual committee. A 
revised catalog of the 16mm films in 
the county materials center is now being 
prepared; and librarians have written 
“A Routine for Cataloging Filmstrips, 
Records, and Slides”. 


To What End? 


We are proud of what we are doing; 
but there is more, so very much more, 
we need to be doing. When the “go- 
ing” gets almost too rough to bear— 
another library moved into a hallway, 
no hope for additional librarians for 
another year, carefully developed plans 
for better services must be forgotten, the 
new film catalog can’t be finished, re- 
quests keep piling up—then, it is time 
to visit libraries in action. 

On entering a library, we listen to 
a sixth grade girl, as she is having a 
story hour for a second grade group, 
we watch children as they select the 
books they want to read; we see how 
proud a principal is when a third grade 
student assistant uses the card catalog 
and brings him a baok he has requested; 
we observe high school boys as they 
set up and operate audio-visual equip- 
ment, and the efficient student assistants 
as they give services with an occasional 
word of guidance and encouragement 
from the librarian. When we observe 
these good things, we are ready to 
tackle our problems again with re- 
newed zeal and inspiration. 
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Audio-Visual Equipment 


By BOGGS E. HUFF 
Visual Education Company 
Nashville 


INCE Audio-Visual instruction plays 

such an increasingly important role 
in classroom instruction, scores of useful 
audio-visual materials have been de- 
veloped and made available. 

It will not be possible to mention 
here every piece of equipment; there- 
fore, comments will be confined to that 
most practical for school use. There are 
basic functions required of each type 
of equipment, and a few suggestions 
will be made to help guide school peo- 
ple in their selection. The sequence 
in which the equipment is discussed 
does not necessarily indicate its degree 
of importance. 


Filmstrip and Slide Projector 


One of the most commonly used 
pieces of audio-visual equipment is 
the filmstrip and slide projector. It is 
small, light-weight, accessible, and easily 
operated. This combination machine 
projects 35mm film either in strip form 
(filmstrip) or in 2x2” transparencies 
(slides). It should be blower cooled and 
have either a 500 or 750 watt lamp to 
allow for good daytime projection. A 
simple 2x2” slide carrier should be in- 
cluded initially; however, a semi-auto- 
matic slide changer using a magazine 
(tray) and an automatic changer with 
a timing device and/or remote push- 
botton are useful as accessories. 


Reading Aids 


The tachistoscope, controlled reader, 
and reading pacers are developments 
designed to help teachers improve the 
reading skills of their pupils. 

Such fundamental reading skills as 
visual discrimination, organized reten- 
tion, and accuracy with speed are all 
enhanced. The tachistoscope is a rapid 
exposure device which can be used easily 
with the filmstrip projector. The reader 
is an instrument that provides left-to- 
right control with variable speed. The 
pacer is an accelerating device with 
either a falling shutter, moving band of 
light, or a falling rod to guide the 
reader at increasingly rapid rates down 
the lines of print. 








Opaque Projector 


This unique projector is really the 
teacher’s “assistant”. It shows any kind 
of material—a map, book, newspaper, 
magazine, picture card, stamp, petri 
dish, rock, leaf—anything! The opaque 
projector, by means of reflection, picks 
up the image, enlarges it and projects 
it on the screen in black and white or 
full color. The machine should be able 
to use a 1000 watt lamp and should 
have an aperture of at least 81x11 


inches. 


Overhead Projector 


For the teacher who likes a “lectern 
that talks” the overhead projector is the 
answer. Placed at the front of the room 
on the teacher’s desk or on a stand, 
this machine will perfectly project trans- 
parencies even in a lighted room. Previ- 
ously prepared slides, diagrams, charts, 
pictures, etc, can be placed on the 
aperture and immediately projected. A 
china marker and a cellophane roll per- 
mits using the projector much like a 
chalkboard. While using the overhead 
projector the teacher faces the class, 
thereby keeping perfect eye contact. At 
least three models are available with the 
difference being mainly in the size of 
the aperture (working area). Aperture 
sizes are 5, 7 or 10 inches. If additional 
brilliance is desirable it is now feasible 
to use up to 1000 watts in the larger 


models. 


16mm Sound Projector 


Although the sound projector is not 
used as extensively as the filmstrip and 
slide projector it remains a must for 
every school. The impact of the skill- 
fully prepared film is unquestioned. 
Easily available films from rental li- 
braries, free film libraries, or from 
libraries owned by the school system 
lend impetus to this medium. 

For classroom use the unit should be 
a single case with built-in or detachable 
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side speaker. Some of the better single 
case projectors have sufficient amplifica- 
tion, speaker quality and light output 
to serve both the classroom and average 
auditorium. Simplicity of operation is 
a must. The machine should be 
sufficiently rugged to take the wear and 
tear of daily use. Sufficient cooling 
should allow use of a 1000 or 1200 watt 
lamp in place of the standard 750 watt. 
One of the later developments is 
permanent lubrication which eliminates 
the necessity of the oil can. 


Screens 

Of course most projection necessitates 
a suitable screen. Portable tripod screens 
of either 50x50” or 60x60” are best for 
the classroom. The square surface costs 
more than the rectangular; however, the 
extra height of the square surface is 
needed for the opaque or overhead 
projector and often for 2x2” slides. The 
ribbed lenticular screen has a washable 
surface and features a wider viewing 
angle. The beaded screen, however, re- 
mains practical and popular. In selecting 
a screen choose the stronger, sturdier 
models built for institutional use. 


Record Players 

There is an enormous difference in 
the quality of record players. The class- 
room record player should have at least 
a three-speed turntable. The amplifier 
should have a minimum of three tubes, 
or two tubes and a rectifier. In order to 
insure clarity, tone quality, and reson- 
ance, care also ought be given to the 
speaker and its housing. 


Tape Recorders 

One of the most important phases of 
student learning and participation can 
be accomplished with use of the tape 
recorder. A portable unit having at 
least two speeds is desirable. Again, 
fidelity in recording and reproduction 
is important. Frequency response should 
be from around 40 CPS up to at least 
12,000 CPS at tape speed of 714 inches 
per second. A “pause button” will allow 
momentary stopping without resetting 
of all the controls. 


Language Laboratory 

The item creating the most interest 
at the National Audio-Visual Associa- 
tion’s trade show in Chicago in July was 
the Language Laboratory. 

Many school authorities have a 
tendency to shy away from this subject 
on account of the seemingly large cost 
involved in a complete language labora- 
tory. As a matter of fact, however, the 
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utilization of a tape recorder or record 
player which plays back through multi- 
ple sets of student’s headphones can be 
secured at low cost. A “listening center” 
record player could have a number of 
phone jacks which will receive plug-in 
headsets (earphones) . Students, whether 
in class or in the library, can sit quietly 
and listen through the headsets to the 
foreign language. Additional facilities 
such as individual “respond micro- 
phone,” individual student’s recorder, 
student booth, and a teacher’s monitor- 
ing console, etc., can lead to the fully 
equipped language laboratory for the 
larger school. 


Micro-Projector 

One of the most useful pieces of 
equipment is the microprojector. This 
small portable instrument projects 
microscopic slides on the table top for 
small group work or on a projection 
screen for entire class viewing! This 
makes it possible to show a number of 
slides in a short time. Another obvious 
advantage is that the teacher knows 
what the student is seeing because they 
see it at the same time. The lower 


grade might find that the micro-projec- 
tor having but one objective lens will 
adequately fit its need. The upper 
grade, and certainly the high school, 
find the multiple-objective lens 
instrument to be better suited to a 
more demanding teaching situation. A 
newer feature allows for “direct at the 
specimen” viewing for the student or 
teacher who wants the magnification 
and detail of the microscope. 


will 


Summary 


In order to meet the challenge of the 
modern school, equipment manufac- 
turers are striving to really determine 
the need and then design equipment 
that will properly satisfy the need. More 
effort is being put forth to see that their 
product meets the high standard re- 
quired by school personnel. 

Even at best there are times when 
equipment fails. The availability of 
service and warranty is of the utmost 
importance. This is where the one from 
whom you purchased the equipment 
steps in to provide the “link” between 
the manufacturer and you. 


D.A.V.LT., the State Organization 


By WANDA JOHNSTON 
President 


WHATEVER your curriculum area may 
be, there is available in Tennessee, 
access to many kinds of instructional 
media. The greatest need seems to be 
to provide information to classroom 
teachers to clarify the function of all 
these media in such a way as to bring 
about greater learning. 

The Department of Audio-Visual In- 
struction of the Tennessee Education 
Association feels that the dissemination 
of information concerning these things 
is our responsibility; in fact it is our 
“only excuse for being.” 

The Department of Audio-Visual In- 
struction was officially admitted to the 
Tennessee Education Association in 
1957. It met the membership require- 
ments necessary to become an affiliate 
of the Department of Audio-Visual In- 
struction of the National Education 
Association in 1958. 

Since its organization D.A.V.I.T. has 
issued a monthly news-letter to all mem- 
bers. This small publication has carried 
information concerning methods, ma- 
terials and equipment. It was designed 
to acquaint teachers with the many 
ways in which the educational program, 


on any level, and in any curriculum area 
might be improved. It has been grati- 
fying to discover that the information 
sent out in this manner has stimulated 
audio-visual activity in many places 
throughout the state. 

D.A.V.L.T. received a grant from the 
National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters to conduct a workshop in 
educational television at Peabody Col- 
lege during the summer of 1958. Last 
spring D.A.V.I.T. sponsored a workshop 
at Middle Tennessee State College at 
Murfreesboro, in which the use of many 
types of instructional materials were 
demonstrated. 

Plans are now being made to hold 
regional workshops throughout the state 
during this fall and winter, to help 
teachers use materials more effectively 
in accomplishing the goals of all phases 
of the instructional program. It is 
hoped that all teachers, supervisors and 
administrators will recognize the signifi- 
cance of instructional materials and re- 
sources in the development of a modern 
program of education. 

Curriculum specialists, radio and TV 
personnel, administrators, teachers, li- 
brarians, audio-visual specialists and 
others interested in materials use are 

[Continued on page 42] 
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Classroom Facilities Contribute 


to Learning 


By POWELL WHITFIELD 
Professor of Education 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 


O prescription will be an_ effec- 

tive panacea for every classroom in 
every school and community. Even 
where adequate funds are available, 
other factors such as the teacher’s (and 
school’s) educational philosophy, teach- 
ing techniques, pupil needs, and their 
readiness for certain types of experi- 
ences, extra-school resources for learning 
~—all have a bearing in determining what 
learning occurs in a classroom and what 
is needed to make it happen. 

Just what are the characteristics of a 
classroom which distinguish it from the 
“listening and memorizing room” such 
as Dewey described. 

First, a good learning environment 
will give paramount consideration to 
the health and comfort of children. It 
will be roomy and comfortable and as 
free from internal and external dis- 
tractions as possible. However, appro- 
priate emphasis on proper lighting, 
heating, ventilation, and sound condi- 
tioning does not necessitate the sacri- 
ficing of any qualities that constitute an 
attractive and stimulating classroom. 

Next, the ideal classroom will provide 
an attractive home-like environment, a 
place where children and teachers may 
enjoy living and working together. 
Many private schools owe much of 
their popularity to their “bungalow” 
and other plans which make children 
feel at home. Educators working in 
Civilian Conservation Corp camps broke 
down the apathy of enrolees to their 
programs when they abandoned the 
barn-like barracks and_ erected log 
schoolhouses with fireplaces and cur- 
tains. 

Another quality of the ideal class- 
room is that it is efficiently organized. 
The total arrangement should make 
housekeeping easy for custodians, teach- 
ers, and pupils, but this feature should 
be subordinate to the work plans of the 
class. Open shelves, racks, and tables 
where reference books, magazines and 
dictionaries are located should be easily 
seen and readily accessible. 

Study aids such as globes, maps, 
models, and the like, should be located 
where they will not clutter up the work 
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areas. Storage should be adequate to 
keep on hand all supplies regularly 
needed, including such items as poster 
material, lettering supplies, and surplus 
copies of magazines used in preparing 
displays. In planning the arrangement 
of classroom facilities, care should be 
taken to provide for maximum flexibil- 
ity in teaching methods. 

When possible, it is well to consult 
with the teacher who is going to use 
the room, but features that tend to 
crystallize instructional methods should 
be avoided. Many adjustments may be 
made to fit the classroom to a given 
subject or grade level after construc- 
tion, but basic planning which will 
affect the location of electrical outlets, 
chalkboards, bulletin boards, storage 
closets, and the like, should be done 
prior to construction. 

Certainly no classroom would be con- 
sidered adequate if it were not suitable 
to its children—their age, grade level, 
subject, and special needs. The sizes 
of tables and chairs, height of chalk- 
boards, bulletin boards, sinks, and drink- 
ing fountains should conform to the 
group using these facilities. 

Many desirable features were built 
into the new Monterey Junior-Senior 
High School, which may serve as one 
example of a modern Tennessee school. 
Milton Nixon, the principal, com- 
mented the “classroom” facilities were 
supplemented by audio-visual materials 
from the materials room and _ library 
and by the intercommunication system 
in his office. The “intercom” has a two- 
way channel control and provides tape- 
recording, record-playing, radio, and 
broadcasting services. 

The classrooms have gravity circula- 
tion for ventilation in each room. There 
is four feet of ventilated cross space 
under the floors and three and one-half 
feet between ceiling and roofing. This 
is supplemented by corridor to class- 
room ventilation. 

The rooms seemed evenly and ade- 
quately lighted (even on the dark 
rainy afternoon I was there) with 
aluminum-coated 500-watt bulbs in con- 
centric circles. The absence of glare is 
one pleasing result of this method of 
lighting. 

Ample storage is available in both 
general purpose and special classrooms. 


Classroom arrangement suggests flex- 
ibility and provision of work areas for 
specific purposes such as reading, small 
group work, and map work. 


Some novel and effective display plans 
are used. Chalkboards are sometimes 
covered with burlap or celotex when 
additional space is needed for pictures, 
murals, and the like. Felt boards are 
made to fit over bulletin boards; also, a 
section of graph fiber board, is inter- 
changeable with the bulletin board. In 
both classrooms and library, adjustable 
book shelves may be arranged to pro- 
vide additional display space. 

Roller brackets for maps and charts 
are installed above the chalkboards. 
This same type bracket may be used to 
hang projection screens such as the 
Draper V-screen. 

Information relating to the sources 
and uses of classroom facilities is abund- 
ant. The American Association of School 
Administrators’ 1949 Yearbook, Amer- 
ican School Buildings and W. W. Cau- 
dills’) Toward Better School Design, 
furnish excellent technical suggestions 
concerning architectural planning. Many 
audio-visual textbooks have extensive 
sections on sources of materials. The 
Division of Audio-Visual Instruction, a 
department of the National Education 
Association, has a number of valuable 
inexpensive booklets. 


What Should Go Into a 
School Building? 


Elementary School Building . . . Design 
for Learning, brings together in one volume 
the considered advice of more than a 
score of authorities on every phase of the 
problem. Starting with an examination of 
what facilities the child needs in school, 
the book goes on to describe what ought 
to go into the planning, financing, con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of 
the school buildings and grounds. 

Among the recommendations: 

One story buildings, with 40 to 50 feet 
of classroom space for each pupil. 

Planned space for specialized services, 
with consideration being given to such 
services as speech correction, psychological 
testing, health services, etc., along with 
faculty lounges and work rooms, library, 
resource center, gymnasium, and audi- 
torium, 

Planning should take account of use of 
the building after school hours as a com- 
munity center. 

The 200-page book may be ordered from 
the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. Price: $4. 
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The Administrator Looks at Audio-Visuals 


With a View Toward Better Public Relations 


By ATHENS CLAY PULLIUS 
President, David Lipscomb 
College 


HE whole scope of education is 

simply a process by which we learn 
something we did not know before, 
develop a skill we did not have previ- 
ously, or become something that we had 
not been formerly. Most of this learn- 
ing comes to us initially through the 
ear and eye, by listening, reading, or 
visualizing in some manner. 

These are the senses that we depend 
upon most for the accomplishment of 
the broad objectives of education. Be- 
cause they involve instructional mate- 
rials that will make full use of both 
ear and eye in the learning process, 
audio-visual methods have been well 
adapted to classroom teaching. 

While readily acknowledging our de- 
pendence upon audio-visual materials in 
the classroom, however, we school and 
college administrators sometimes forget 
how much we rely on them for other 
educational purposes. In the realm of 
public relations, for example, we take 
audio-visual materials and methods so 
much for granted that we hardly know 
we use them. Our purpose, of course, 
is educational here, too. We are trying 
to help people to learn something they 
may not have known previously about 
the school in which we are interested. 


Appeals to Publics 

Most educational institutions are rec- 
ognizing that good public relations pro- 
grams are essential to the very life of the 
school or college. The task of the ad- 
ministrator has thus become two-fold: 
First, to carry out the institution’s ob- 
jectives in an effective way; and, second, 
to interpret these objectives, and the 
way in which they are being accom- 
plished, to the various publics with 
which the institution is involved. It is 
in this second administrative function 
that audio-visual materials have proved 
so valuable as to be taken for granted 
as necessary tools to get the job done. 

One of the publics that the school 
or college considers of first importance 
is the prospective student group. There 
is no better way to acquaint these young 
people with the program and activities 
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of the school than to show them slides 
and motion pictures of typical events. 
Not only can they see and hear for 
themselves what is going on on the 
campus, but they can identify themselves 
with the students involved in the action. 

A good example of effective use of 
this type of audio-visual material is a 
short film we made at David Lipscomb 
College when Pat Boone came back to 
the campus for a program. Pat was 
shown in scenes with Dean Mack Wayne 
Craig of Lipscomb, recalling his high 
school and college days on the campus. 
As his principal, Dean Craig had known 
Pat well and had opportunity to be 
helpful to him through the difficult 
adolescent years. Pat has given Dr. 
Craig much of the credit for his high 
ideals and the worth-while life goals he 
has set for himself. The motion picture 
gives some idea of this counsellor- 
student relationship and prospective 
students viewing the film are thus en- 
couraged to look their 
relationship with Dr. Craig. 

Among other audio-visual materials 
used in Lipscomb’s public relations pro- 
gram are pictorial bulletins (sometimes 
with color), news pictures, slides, and 
tape recordings. From time to time we 
publish pictorial bulletins to emphasize 
a particular department or program, or 
to give an over-all picture of the college. 

Fund-raising among 
those necessary to the life of an institu- 
tion. Here, again, audio-visual materials 
are used to reach an important public— 
the supporters of the school or college. 
Through slides, charts, motion pictures, 
and personal interviews it is possible to 
demonstrate both the existing strength 
of the institution and the need for new 
buildings and equipment. 

Recently, we drew up a plan of our 
entire campus at Lipscomb showing all 
buildings existing, under construction, 
and in prospect for the next fifteen 
years. This is a visual presentation of 
our Long-Range Development Program 
through which we hope to raise at 
least $6,000,000. At a glance it shows 
what Lipscomb is and hopes to become. 
Financial reports, reports to the Board 
of Directors, and other factual material 
can be shown on a screen to strengthen 
the appeal for support. 


forward to 


activities are 


Parents of students are entitled to 
know what the resources of the institu- 
tion are, what it is doing, and what it 
plans to do. The slides, motion pictures, 
reports, and charts already mentioned 
are a means of letting them see for 
themselves exactly what is being done. 
School annuals, newspapers, and other 
publications, with their pictures of 
campus life and events, are also effective 
in helping parents to understand the 
new life in which their children are 
engaged. 


Brevity for Impact 

While there certainly is no better way 
to acquaint people with the essential 
facts concerning an institution, its pro- 
jects, or plans than through the use 
of these various audio-visual materials, 
the extent to which they are successfully 
used will depend upon their careful 
preparation. Above all, they should be 
planned for simplicity and brevity. 


Charts are an excellent medium for 
visualizing otherwise dry facts and 
figures, but they are often so compli- 
cated that their interpretation requires 
too much study for the average person. 
The effective chart tells its story at a 
glance and is welcomed by the person 
receiving it. The complicated one goes 
into the drawer until there is time for 
further study—or more often is con- 
signed to the wastebasket. 


The audio-visual center really has two 
areas of service. It helps the teachers 
prepare and use material that will make 
classroom learning more effective, and 
it also helps the administration prepare 
and use material that will make the 
public relations program more effective. 
The audio-visual center should work 
closely with the administration, be 
directly responsible to the chief aca- 
demic officer of the institution, and 
should be financed through the regular 
instructional budget of the institution. 


Materials are second only to the 
teacher in educational importance and 
audio-visual materials are expensive. In 
considering the value of any educational 
project, however, the question is not, 
“How much does it cost?” but “How 
much is it worth?” The budget certainly 
is a limiting factor in all expenditures 
for all purposes, but it may well be 
that money spent for good audio-visual 
materials, expensive as they are, might 
be more justifiable from the standpoint 
of the good it accomplishes, than would 
be the same amount of money spent on 
some other program. 
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The National Defense Education Act 


Provides New Materials Services in Tennessee 


ROJECTS approved by the State 

Department of Education to receive 
funds under Title III of the National 
Defense Education Act mean greater 
opportunities this year for Tennessee 
youngsters studying in the areas of 
science, mathematics, and modern for- 
eign languages. More than 100 projects 
have already been approved. 

Most applications received thus far 
are for science and math projects. A 
definite lag, is evident in foreign lan- 
guage programs because of the relatively 
small number already existing and for 
lack of qualified language teachers. 

Emphasis is placed upon raising the 
minimum level of instruction, and pro- 
jects are approved on this basis. While 
funds are available primarily for the 
purchase of materials and equipment, 
teacher competencies and supervisory 
services available for ensuring its effec- 
tive use are weighed carefully in con- 
sidering applications. 

The intent of the program is to make 
funds available to all public schools 


in Tennessee meeting the criteria es- 
tablished, so that “all Tennessee chil- 
dren enrolled in public schools shall 
have access to laboratory, teaching, and 
reference equipment and _ materials 
which will provide them with the oppor- 
tunity to acquire at least a minimum 
level of proficiency in the areas of math- 
ematics, science, and modern foreign 
languages,” and to offer enriched op- 
portunities in systems whose programs 
already surpass basic requirements. 

Tennessee’s allotment for 1958-59 was 
$1,458,843 and for the year ending June 
30, 1960 is $1,532,640. These amounts 
are to be matched by local funds. 

To assure the most efficient and pro- 
ductive use of these funds, private and 
group conferences have been held with 
principals, superintendents, supervisors, 
and teachers regarding proposed or an- 
ticipated projects. Discussions of Title 
III were also included in the programs 
of principals study councils in Memphis, 
Murfreesboro, and Knoxville, and in 
many in-service training programs. 








THE BASIC SCIENCE- 


EDUCATION SERIES 
Grades 1 through 9 


grated basic science program. 





Here is a chance for your pupils to learn about science in terms 
they can understand. Each of the 87 Unitexts of the Basic Science 
Education Series accurately and thoroughly explores one of the 
major areas of the biological or physical sciences. Subjects range 
from the everyday atom to the life cycle of the honey bee. This 
series tells about animals, plants, life long ago, minerals of the earth, 
galaxies, stars, and planets, and the ways man has harnessed nature. 
The books stimulate pupil interest in science because of their dis- 
tinctive format, outstanding authorship, brilliant color illustrations, 
easy readability, and unchallenged authenticity. 


Each Unitext covers a specific topic and serves as a complete unit 
of instruction in itself. With this flexibility the teacher can use the 
books either as a complete unit of study or as a part of an inte- 





Teacher’s Manuals provide complete lesson plans on the use 
of the books including lists of all materials to be used in assignments 
and names of supply houses where equipment may be purchased. 








Row, Peterson and Company 


Evanston, Illinois 





No list of “approved” equipment, 
which may be purchased with NDEA 
funds has been developed by the Ten- 
nessee Department of Education; in- 
stead, teachers are encouraged to select 
from that with which they are familiar 
and have found reliable. However, a 
Purchase Guide for programs in science, 
mathematics, and modern foreign lan- 
guages has been sent to all superin- 
tendents. This guide prepared by the 
Council of Chief State School Officers 
is designed to assist in the wise and 
economical purchase of materials and 
equipment. 

New supervisors have been added to 
the staff of the State Department for 
administering Title III: Donald Wood, 
former superintendent of McNairy 
County Schools, science supervisor; and 
James Cannon, former assistant prin- 
cipal at Dyersburg High School, math- 
ematics supervisor. Yet to be employed 
is the supervisor for modern foreign 
languages. 


Communications Media 


More directly related to all areas of 
instruction is Title VII, providing funds 
for research and experimentation in 
more effective utilization of television, 
radio, motion pictures, and_ related 
media for educational purposes. 

The urgency for imparting the ex- 
panding store of information to a 
rapidly increasing population, in view 
of the shortage of qualified teachers 
dramatically points up the necessity for 
mass communication aids. 

A pilot regional leadership planning 
conference to disseminate information 
about newer educational media, held 
in Nashville, August 10-12, laid ground- 
work for specific activities in Tennessee, 
Kentucky, and West Virginia, and may 
provide a pattern for a nation-wide 
series of such conferences. 

This conference on ways of improv- 
ing instruction through more effective 
use of materials and media was spon- 
sored by the NEA Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction and the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, under contract with the U.S. 
Office of Education. 

A wide range of materials and media 
of communication were brought into 
focus, including creative uses of such 
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well-known aids as projected, non-pro- 
jected, and audio materials and com- 
munity resources. Whole sessions were 
devoted to language laboratories and 
educational television where perhaps 
the most revolutionary developments 
have occurred recently. ! 

Building facilities, and equipment 
needed to do an effective job, as well 
as possible adaptations of old buildings 
were given extensive treatment in a 
panel discussion and in formulation of 
state plans for closer work with archi- 
tects in designing functional buildings. 

Taking a broad view of materials and 
services already available, Tennessee 
participants listed as goals to work 
toward: state and regional workshops; 
promotion of state-wide radio and TV 
networks; establishment of regional ma- 
terials centers for production, demon- 
stration, and distribution of materials 
and services; more trained personnel to 
direct in-service and pre-service educa- 
tion of teachers, consultants on college 
campuses to get college teachers to in- 
corporate modern teaching materials in 
their college teaching; and specialists in 
the audio-visual area to furnish state- 
wide leadership. To effect these goals 
the Tennessee participants organized 
a commission for the improvement of 
instruction through more effective use 
of instructional resources. Steering com- 
mittee members are: Wanda Johnston, 
supervisor, audio-visual education, Knox- 
ville City Schools, chairman; Dorothy 
DuBose, associate editor of THE TEN- 
NESSEE ‘TEACHER, secretary; Mary Brad- 
ford, supervisor of instruction, Memphis 
State University; Lorraine Evers, 
teacher at Parmer School, Davidson 
County; R. Lee Thomas, consultant for 
curriculum and supervision, State De- 
partment of Education. 

Part A of Title VII provides for re- 
search in the effectiveness of new edu- 
cational media, and grants have been 
made primarily to colleges and universi- 
ties. 

Part B provides funds for dissemina- 
tion of information about uses of 
educational media such as the con- 
ference described above. For the most 
part money provided by Title VII has 
thus far been used for research. It is 
anticipated that more will be devoted 
to dissemination cf information during 
the 1960-61 year. The new commission 
for the improvement of instruction will 
be concerned with submitting plans in 
cooperation with the State Department 
of Education for projects in Tennessee 
under this section of Title VII. 
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LANGUAGE LABORATORY PIONEERS, 


give you FOLD-/'\ BOOTH 
a unified Laboratory-Classroom for 
language teaching. 


Now work flows naturally—a single motion 

instantly converts your classroom into a complete 
fully-equipped language laboratory. 

The sturdy steel and fiberglass FOLD-A-BOOTH provides 
superior acoustic qualities, as well as, total visibility for 
rtlassroom presentations and teacher-student communication. 
A finger-tip touch of the lid conceals the flush-mounted 
recording equipment. The deluxe Formica top forms a 
comfortable desk for regular classroom work. 


All the advantages of a MRI Language Laboratory are now 
available to schools on all educational levels. Language students 
“learn by doing” at a pace suited to individual abilities. By 
recording his instruction, the teacher can devote attention 

to creative teaching and act as a private tutor to each student. 


For additional information about FOLD-A-BOOTH and MRI 
Language Laboratory equipment write today for planning 
form and descriptive brochure TT-1059. 


*PATENTS PENDING 

















Magnetic [Recording Industries 


WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF LANGUAGE LABORATORY EQUIPMENT. 
126 Fifth Avenue, New York |! @ Algonquin 5-7250 


| MRI Language specialists available in your area for consultation. 
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TEACHERS—Are You Saving $ and ¢ 


On Your Automobile Insurance 


Send in this form for quotations on your car. 
No obligation, of course. 


























Name Address 
City School _ 
DESCRIPTION OF VEHICLE 
¥r. Trade Name 
ne Deluxe, Standard, etc. sitet. giana a 
Motor # Serial # _. “ 








Are you making payments on your car? 





Present insurance expires 





CIRCLE LIMITS DESIRED 
LIABILITY: Bodily injury and property damage. 


First semi- Your regu- 
annual prem. lar premium 
i 











includes fee is: 
$10/20/5,000.00 $ $ 
$25/50/5,000.00 
$50/100/5,000.00 


MEDICAL PAYMENTS: 
Your car $500 
$1000 

$2000 


COMPREHENSIVE: Fire, wind, theft, vandalism, 
glass breakage, etc. 


COLLISION & UPSET: 
$ 25.00 deductible 
$ 50.00 deductible 
$100.00 deductible 
80% collision 


TOWING SERVICE: Up to $10 per use. 
































TOTAL: $ $ 
UNDERWRITING INFORMATION 
Age Married ____Member of TEA ~_Are there any drivers in 








household over 65? _____Male drivers under 21? Have you been in- 
volved in a serious accident in the last five years? Had arrests? 
License suspensions? Insurance refused or cancelled by other com- 
pany? _____Do you receive reimbursement for use of car? What per 
cent of yearly mileage? __-_Are passengers carried for expense allow- 
ance? _____Previous address ____ __ __ 
Do you own any other cars? Do you or any driver have any physical 
impairments? 























W. O. Evers, State Manager John E. Stewart Joe L. Skelton 


321 Seventh Avenue, North P.O. Box 1143 P. O. Box 88 
Nashville Chattanooga 


ALpine 4-3950 


Old Hickory 


VErnon 1-1676 THornwall 7-2773 


Basil G. Snider 
Atwood 
NOrth 2-2981 


INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 





Sponsored by your Tennessee Education Association 








Nouthern Schools: 








SOUTHERN education has made a “great 
leap forward” in the years immediately 
before and since its segregation-desegre- 
gation problems started. 

Several more such “leaps” are necessary 
for its schools to catch up with those of 
the rest of the nation but the gap between 
them has narrowed dramatically. 

The story of the South’s drive to raise 
the level of its education is told in a new 
book, Southern Schools: Progress & Prob- 
lems, published September 15, by South- 
ern Education Reporting Service, under 
a grant from the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education. 

When the U.S. Supreme Court’s decision 
outlawing public school segregation came 
in 1954, the 17 southern and border states 
already were embarked upon a multibillion 
dollar educational program. In the _five- 
year period 1952-57 that program, still 
under way today, produced these results: 

e The investment of an overall total of 
$1314 billion in education. This repre- 
sented a 47.6 per cent regional increase 
for the period compared to a 35.8 per cent 
increase for the nation as a whole. 

e Increased the total per-pupil expendi- 
ture from $243.22 to $311.76, or 28.1 per 
cent compared with the national average 
of $406.43 and 17.3 per cent. Although 
still lagging behind the national average, 
this represented considerable effort on the 
part of a region low in comparative in- 
come. 

e Spent approximately a half billion 
dollars annually for new school facilities 
and improvement of old ones. 

e Went into debt approximately one 
billion dollars annually for education. The 
17 states alone shouldered about one-half of 
the bonded indebtedness incurred by the 
entire nation for education during the 
period. 

These are among a multitude of facts 
and figures to be found in Southern 
Schools: Progress and Problems. 

One of the most comprehensive surveys 
ever undertaken on education in the South, 
it is a volume in two sections—narrative 
and statistical—covering the subjects of 
Population Trends, Enrollment and At- 
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tendance, Revenue, Expenditures, Person- 
nel, Transportation, Buildings and Equip- 
ment, and Special Services. 

The states from which the material was 
drawn include Alabama, Arkansas, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Maryland, Missouri, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

The book’s narrative section is in nine 
chapters written by veteran newsmen close 
to education in the South. The statistical 
section is in 77 tables prepared and ana- 
lyzed by a team of educators. Comparisons 
of all statistics are made between rural 
and metropolitan districts within the 
states and, where available, between the 
region and the nation. Also where such 
information was obtainable, the tables are 
broken down by race. 

Relman Morin, Pulitzer prize winning 
staff writer for the Associated Press, points 
out in the introductory chapter of the 
new book that after the Supreme Court 
decision the Southern school became a 
symbol of strife in the eyes of millions 
around the world. 

He adds, however, “some quite different 
things also were developing around the 
Southern school. Largely blotted from view 
by the anguished struggle over desegrega- 
tion, a movement already under way was 
pushed swiftly . . . this was, and is, the 
drive to refurbish the whole educational 
system—the South's ‘great leap forward’ .. . 

“The story has many facets. The effort 
is to bring Southern standards of educa- 
tion closer to the levels of the United 
States as a whole. Some of the figures are 
spectacular when measured against previous 
region statistics, and impressive even when 
compared to those of the rest of the na- 
tion.” 

Morin, who received one of his Pulitzer 
awards for his coverage of the Little Rock 
school crisis, writes that some Northerners 
and non-Americans, on discovering these 
facts, ask: “But isn’t it because of the 
fight over the Supreme Court decision? 
Isn’t it being done to avoid integration?” 

“To some degree, in some areas, un- 
questionably this is true,” he adds. “But 
whatever the motivations, the end-result is 
the same—better schools for both Negroes 
and whites.” 

Southern Schools: Progress and Problems 
was manufactured by Benson Printing 
Company, Nashville. Distributor is Ten- 
nessee Book Company, Nashville. 

Southern Education Reporting Service, 
publisher of the new book, has since 1954 
published Southern School News, a once- 
a-month publication carrying factual, ob- 
jective accounts of developments resulting 
from the Supreme Court decision in the 17- 
state region and District of Columbia. It 
operates under supervision of a board of 
directors composed of southern editors and 
educators. Its main support comes from 
the Ford Foundation. 
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LIKE THIS? 


Since your students do most of their work 
—reading, writing and studying — within 
less than an arm’s length, why then only 
check their vision only at 20 feet? Many 
do and it’s just effective as it seems—tell- 
ing the visual capabilities at 20 feet and 20 
feet only! 


Your students’ visual difficulties cover a 
multitude of problems such as near vision, 
binocular co-ordination, field of vision, and 
many others. These, too, should be checked 
in a visual examination. 


There is often a direct correlation between 
poor vision and poor grades. Learn more 
about how to recognize students having 
visual problems. Send for these two FREE 
pamphlets— 


TEACHERS’ GUIDE TO VISUAL 
PROBLEMS 
and 
DO YOU KNOW THESE FACTS ABOUT 
VISION AND SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT? 


(please state school and grade) 





OPTOMETRISTS OF TENNESSEE 





903 DuPONT BLDG. ¢ MEMPHIS 3 
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LIPPINCOTT 


TEXTS FOR TEACHING © 








SCIENCE FOR 
MODERN LIVING 


by Smith, Clarke, Henderson and Jones 


SCIENCE FOR MODERN LIVING—2nd Edi- 
tion—is a complete science program deal- 
ing with the real world experienced, ob- = 
served and questioned by the first to tenth B= 
grade child. = 


i| 


= The program proceeds from grade to grade 
with increasing complexity, to parallel the = 
pupil's maturing levels of interest. THE PRI- 3= 
MARY PROGRAM introduces the child to 
science through study and observation of & 
things familiar to him. THE INTERMEDIATE B= 
=== PROGRAM focuses its content on the 4th, 5th = 
and 6th grader's growing interest in and S== 
genuine curiosity about his world, encourag- 

ing independent and correct interpretation of 
this world. THE JUNIOR HIGH PROGRAM 
completes the study of general science with 
more advanced Science Age facts, research B= 

= and theories, to conclude a program on which 

= to solidly base further science study. 








Separate Workbooks and Teacher's Manuals 
for Grades 1-6; combined Teacher's Manuals 
for Grades 7-9. 






While at the Tennessee Education Association 
Convention, visit the Lippincott exhibit, talk 
= with Mr. J. Minor Stuart and examine these — 
E and our other outstanding texts for teaching. S= 





BUILDING HEALTH 


by Dorothea M. Williams 









= BUILDING HEALTH—3rd Edition—is a junior 
= high text using a ‘‘problems approach'’ to 
instill and develop good health habits for 













objectives are pursued through stress on three 
== facts: (1) a human being is an individual, 
= functioning unit; (2) each individual has his 
== own rate of growth; and (3) there is an ele- 
ment of personal challenge in building cor- 
= rect health habits. Text includes a study of 
= physiology; individual and collective social 

relationshi and + ibilities; scientific 
and medical research data; physical and 
mental health problems; correct safety meth- 
eds and precautions. BUILDING HEALTH 
Features: teaching aids, including  unit- 
= chapter organization, picture previews, film 
sources, tests and activity suggestions; 431 
pages; 307 illustrations; Teacher's Key. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


J. Minor Stuart, 
Sales Representative 
Dickson, Tennessee 
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The Teacher's Lockshelf 


LouISsE 


MEREDITH 


Supervisor, Instructional Materials and Libraries 
State Department of Education 


For Younger Readers 


Animal Travelers, by Marie Neurath. Il- 
lustrated by author. Sterling, 1959. $2.00. 
Grades 3-6. In simple, clear text and easy- 
to-understand pictures, the author follows 
the journeys of many of Nature’s fascinat- 
ing travelers. 


The Little Brown Horse, by Margaret 
G. Otto. Illustrated by Barbara Cooney. 
Knopf, 1959. $2.50. Grades 1-2. Here is a 
subject that will appeal to the young read- 
ers. The little brown horse had two very 
good friends—a cat and a chicken. When 
the friends did not make their usual visit, 
the little horse went to find them. Then 
the surprises started. These make an ex- 
citing story. 


The Littlest Witch, by Jeanne Massey. 
Illustrated by Adrienne Adams. Knopf, 
1959. $2.75. Grades 1-3. It is a dark and 
creepy Halloween night and_ twenty-five 
witches are riding to the moon. The ad- 
ventures of the good little witch make 
a delightful story that young children will 
enjoy. 


Lucy McLockett, by Phyllis McGinley. 
Drawings by Helen Stone. Lippincott, 
1959. $3.00. Grades 1-2. When Lucy was 
five years old she was a very good little 
girl. On her sixth birthday she lost a 
tooth, and from that day on she changed. 
The author has written this tale in her 
usual gay, witty verse. Lovely three-color 
pictures. 


Muley-Ears, Nobody’s Dog, by Margue- 
rite Henry. Illustrated by Wesley Dennis. 
Rand McNally, 1959. $2.75. Grades 2-5. 
Delightful story of Muley-Ears, a remark- 
able big-eared dog. In addition to the 
magic of the story, Wesley Dennis’ gay 
paintings give an accurate picture of the 
“sunny turtle-shaped isle of Jamaica.” 


The Plant Sitter, by Gene Zion. Pictures 
by Margaret Bloy Graham. Harper, 1959. 
$2.50. Grades 1-3. When his family de- 
cided not to go away for the summer, 
young Tommy got an unusual job as a 
plant sitter. He collected all the neighbors’ 
plants, promising to care for them through- 
out the summer. The gay pictures add to 
this enchanting story. 


Sending The Word; The Story of 
Com ications, by Walter Buehr. Il- 


> 


lustrated by author. Putnam’s, 1959. $3.00. 





Grades 3-6. Here is an interesting history of 
communications from early speech through 
the invention of writing, paper, printing 
and signaling devices to the use of elec- 
tricity and radar. The author also presents 
some of the heroes of communications: 
Johann Gutenberg, Samuel Morse, Cyrus 
Field, Alexander Graham Bell, Guglielmo 
Marconi, and Lee De Forrest. 


W ater All Around, by Tillie S. Pine and 
Joseph Levine. Illustrated by Bernice 
Myers. McGraw-Hill, 1959. $2.50. Grades 
2-5. In this interesting science activity 
book the authors tell about all kinds of 
water in all kinds of forms. They discuss 
water and its uses, how it can be drawn 
out of the air, what happens when it turns 
to ice and other interesting facts. 


For Older Readers 


Champions of Peace, by Edith Patter- 
son Myer. Little, Brown, 1959. $3.50. Grades 
7-12. This story of the winners of the 
Nobel Peace Prize makes exciting reading. 
Beginning with Jean Henri Dunant, 
founder of the International Red Cross, 
here are portrait-sketches of such able 
people as Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow 
Wilson, Albert Schweitzer, and others. 


Charles Dickens, His Life, by Catherine 
Owens Peare. Illustrated by Douglas Gors- 
line. Holt, 1959. $2.75. Grades 5-8. Here 
is an interesting biography of Dickens, 
whose courageous life was as colorful and 
varied as that of any of the extraordinary 
characters of his novels. 


Famous Modern American Women 
Writers, by Jane Muir. Illustrated with 
photographs. Dodd, Mead, 1959. $3.00. 
Grades 7-12. The author presents brief 
biographical sketches of eleven modern 
American women writers, with an insight 
that makes each become a real and moving 
personality. She includes such personalities 
as Emily Dickinson, Laura Ingalls Wilder, 
Gertrude Stein, Pearl Buck, Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay, Dorothy Thompson, Willa 
Cather, Amy Lowell, Eudora Welty, Mar- 
chette Chute and Jessamyn West. 


The Magic Word, by Marjory Hall. 
Westminster, 1959. $2.95. Grades 7-12. 
Here is another exciting career story for 
girls in the field of advertising, written by 
this popular author of teen-age stories. 
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HELPING 
YOU 


TO TRAIN 


BETTER STUDENTS 
Educators “VOCATIONS & EDUCATION” 


posters, published monthly through 
May, dramatize the value of education 

. and inspire students of all ages 
to more earnest study. 





Learn In School... Help Us Achieve Success 
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EDUCATIONAL AIDS 


(1) Colorful “Vocations and Educa- 
tion” posters, 9% by 12 inches, high- 
light aptitudes and education necessary 
to become scientist, physician, teacher, 
etc. Written for students’ understand- 
ing and interest by Dr. S. June Smith, 
prominent child psychologist. No com- 
mercialization. 

(2) “Leaders in Achievement” poster 
provides space for deserving students’ 
names to be lettered by teachers. A 
dignified, inspirational way to glorify 
student achievement. No commerciali- 
zation. 





Write for ene copies re bulletin boards 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
P.O. Box 149 
LANCASTER, PA. 


Educational Service Dept. 
Please send me free and without obligation: 


C] Latest ‘Vocations and Education” poster 


: 
' 
i 
4 
t (] ‘Leaders in Achievement” poster 
4 
i 
i 





Your Name 
Name of School 
School Address 
City and State ............ 
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Pioneer Surgeon, Dr. Ephraim Mc- 
Dowell, by Josephine Rich. Messner, 1959. 
$2.95. Grades 7-12. On Christmas Day in 
1809 Dr. Ephraim McDowell performed an 
operation that made medical history. For 22 
years he was the foremost surgeon west 
of the Allegheny Mountains. He often 
risked his life, his medical integrity and 
his family’s security, but his courage made 
him one of America’s outstanding pioncer 


surgeons. 

Push and Pull, The Story of Energy, 
by Paul E. Blackwood. Illustrated by Wil- 
liam D. Hayes. Whittlesey House, 1959. 
$3.00. Grades 7-12. The fascinating story of 
energy is told in terms young people can 
readily understand by the author, who is 
Science Specialist in the U. S. Office of 
Education. He demonstrates nature’s 
energy cycle and explains solar, mechanical, 
radiant, chemical, and nuclear energy. In- 
cludes experiments and helpful line draw- 
ings. 

The Questing Heart, by Mildred Law- 
rence. Harcourt, Brace, 1959. $3.00. Grades 
7-12. The idea of leaving her small island 
home in Lake Erie was a bit overwhelm- 
ing to shy Dinny. As helped her 
father and gained self-confidence, she felt 
ready to meet the world on her own 
terms. A warmhearted story full of sound 
values. 

Roanoke Raiders, by Gordon D. Shir- 
reffs. Westminster, 1959. $2.95. Grades 7-12. 
Here is an exciting story of blockade- 
runners during the Civil War. The hero 


she 


is Dave Scott, whose part in destroying 
the ram, the Albermarle, is the main 
theme of the book. 

The Romance of Chemistry; From 


Ancient Alchemy to Nuclear Fission, by 
Keith Gordon Irwin. Illustrated by Anthony 
Ravielli. Viking, 1959. $3.75. Grades 7-12. 
The author considers the contribution of 
chemists of all nations to the welfare of 
mankind, frequently in the vivid words 
of the eminent scientists themselves. In- 
cluded are the lives and 
great chemists as Marie 


works of such 


Curie, Joseph 


| Priestly, and Robert Boyle. 





Lettering 
[Continued from page 18| 


Plastic cutout letters with adhesive 
backing are often used for window or 
door signs. They may be reused. 


Gummed back paper letters are very 


effective in lettering for display. 

Letters made from plastic or tile with 
either adhesive the back 
are available styles and 
colors. 

Many other lettering techniques are 
useful in the productions of materials 
for projection; especially, when photo- 
graphic processes are employed. Some of 
the most common lettering materials 
used for this process fototype, 
artype, and presto-type. 


or pins in 


in various 


are 














HELPING 
YOU TO ENJOY 


BETTER SECURITY 


Educators “uvine security 


provides money when you're disabled 
by sickness or accident—protects your 
savings for long-planned dreams. 








SOME OF THE 


42 
TENNESSEE 


EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 
PROTECTED BY EDUCATORS: 


Polk Co. 


Elizabethton Washington Co. 


Sevier Co. Hamilton Co. 
Lauderdale Co. Loudon Co. 
Cocke Co. Hawkins Co. 
Carter Co. Greene Co. 
Campbell Co. 








with Educalors Group Protection: 
YOU ARE PAID monthly income... 


both at home and in the hospital. 


YOU CREATE your own flexible 


plan—to fit your group’s special needs. 


YOU PROTECT your dependents 


with hospital-surgical coverage if desired. 


YOU ARE COVERED during your 


authorized leaves and vacations — 
worldwide! 


YOu ENJOY special Educators pro- 


tection when you retire from teaching. 


YOU CAN JOIN your Educators 


Group without health questions .. . 
(1) during Group installation periods, or 
(2) if you’re a new teacher 


“Should Our Faculty Have Educators 
Group Protection?” 


Write for FREE 









FOLDER about 
Educators 
Group plans. 
ers Study the facts. 
Gentry Hale, No obligation. 
State Mgr. 


Nashville 


F” MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. “7 














P.0.Box 149 LANCASTER, PA. t 
[] Please mail your free folder about § 
GROUP PROTECTION .. . without obli- | 
gation. 
[] |! want to join the Educators Group in | 
my school. Tell me how to apply. £ 
Name 3 
Address | 
City State I 
School 
ee | 
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The Children’s Museum 


[Continued from page 14] 

Modern, creative-minded teachers and 
students find in the world around them 
an inexhaustible supply of teaching and 
learning “aids.” Numerous groups of 
students and many individuals can be 
seen visiting airports, milk plants, water 
pumping stations, bakeries, museums, 
historic homes, and other points of 
interest. 

All these are good, for it is a rare 
pupil who will not learn something from 
any trip. 


They are better, if the object of the 
trip really relates to what the pupils 
are learning about in their classroom 
unit of study. 

They become best when plans are 
thorough, pupil preparation and moti- 
vation are sound, and useful follow-up 
participation is expected. 

The fact that we are momentarily 
concerned with museums does not di- 
minish the value of any other well- 
planned and study-related trip. The 
article, “Let’s Take a Field Trip—it’s 
the natural way to learn about nature,” 





Have you examined 


all new 


Metropolitan 
Achievement 
Tests ? 


READY 
FOR GRADES 
1.6 TO 9.1 


, AVAILABLE IN 


(ovate 
Book 


Company 


Complete Batteries 
Separate Subject Tests 





NOW for analysis of your a 








mastery of essential 






skills and information 







Partial Batteries 


for grades 5 to 9 
Separate Answer Sheet Edition with IBM or 
MRC scoring and reporting 


441 W. Peachtree Street, N.E. 


Atlanta 8, Georgia 


Nath Gullett, Southern Manager 
Cecil R. James, Tennessee representative 








in the July 1959 Tennessee Conserva- 
tionist, may help you plan an “outdoor” 
field trip.) 

If groups visiting the Children’s 
Museum were limited to one-a-day, we 
would indeed be sad. On many school 
days, especially in the spring, the groups 
seem legion. The best days are those 
when several classes are scheduled 
throughout the day so that they do not 
interfere with one another. This is why 
we ask for appointments at least one 
week in advance. This is why we urge 
groups to come in fall, winter, and be- 
fore April 1, (when the rush begins) . 

Class visits to the Children’s Museum 
are not limited in any way. Our records 
since the Museum opened in October 
1945, show a growing use of its facilities 
in keeping with the growth of its ex- 
hibits and services. Currently our annual 
attendance is about 100,000, including 
those who come in organized groups and 
those who “just come.” 

The annual load of public school 
classes averages about 800. About half 
of these are from Nashville and David- 
son County public schools. The other 
half are from public schools outside 
this county, including a number from 
other states. Each year classes come 
from about fifty different counties of 
Tennessee, plus Alabama and Kentucky. 
Over the years classes have come, on 
school time, from 78 of our 95 counties 
and from 15 states other than Tennessee. 

At the beginning of each school year 
the Museum publishes a Bulletin for 
Teachers. This is a suggestive guide for 
graded-level use of the exhibits. It lists 
the displays and projectable materials 
available for use at the Museum which 
relate to many areas of study. It gives 
aids for planning field trips to any 
destination, but especially to this Mu- 
seum. It also includes an appointment 
blank which can be mailed in ahead 
of a trip. 

Where have you been lately? To the 
Museum, we hope; or better yet, to the 
Children’s Museum in Nashville. 


Epitor’s Note: All over our state there 
are museums of one kind or another, and 
individuals who have significant collections 
they have made available to school groups, 
which are hardly known outside the im- 
mediate vicinity. In a later issue we want 
to list these, so please take time to help 
us. Just list on a postal card the places 
in your community or your county which 
might be called a “Museum”; places which 
are “visitable” with some value to school 
classes: historic homes, Indian sites, battle- 
grounds, forts, art galleries, etc, Send the 
list to Miss Louise Davis, Children’s Mu- 
seum, Box 7065, Nashville 10, Tennessee. 
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Ay TEACHERS - Just Mail This Coupon to 
» 2 BORROW *100:.*600 BY MAIL 


in complete privacy! LIFE INSURANCE 
protects your payments—-AT NO CHARGE! 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here . 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
knowing you are applying for a loan. 
mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 
And, when approved, you will receive, at no charge a certificate of life insurance that 
guarantees that your loan will be paid in full if you die from any cause. 


FIVE IMPORTANT REASONS 
WHY TEACHERS USE OUR SERVICE 


SIGNATURE ONLY Teacher loans are made 


@ on signature only—no cosigners, no endorsers. No mort- 


your communit 
note below, an 





gages on car, furniture or personal property. 





longer! 


the summer, payments on principal stop also. 


strict privacy. 


@ Your loan is paid off should you die. Your 





PAY for HOME REPAIRS 





Dial Finance Company, Dept. K-10 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 


Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made 
' - return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost 
whatsoever. 


On what date of month will your 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?........ 


Number of months 
you receive salary ........................-... 


Amount you want to borrow $........... 


Amount earned 
DD sii a ee eee 
Name and address 
1 Ie Pe aa iris chrcie crisis ccnesnccecpasensninteee 





How long with Previous 
SD GUO cicicncssntenssocssencenssinsscocscese MEIER ctpaevenswetosenizaiasniesibbsctesshiabnoneen 
Husband or wife's Salar 





y 
employment... per month $.. 


To whom are Fn gga on 
auto made? (Name). 


Bank you deal rw (ame)... ahcunsioen 
Amount you owe bank? $... 


What security on bank loan 
List below OTHER Loan or mana company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: 





Town 
Pb scnicvtinie 
. Monthly payments? $................. 





























CONVENIENT TERMS Convenient monthly 


@ installments pay loan out of future earnings. 
dgeted to fit your income. Entire loan can be repaid at any 
time and you pay only for the time you use the money—no 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS No principal 


@ during summer vacation. If your salary stops during 


PRIVATE tne ioan is made by mail from the pri- 
@ vacy of your own home. You see no agents or credit 
managers—only you and we know about it. We guarantee 


LIFE INSURANCE—NO CHARGE 


not inherit a debt. This protection is yours at no charge to you. 


r-----=- FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ---- 





Monthly payments include both 
mG interest and principal: 








Select your Loan 
needs here 





. ready and waiting for 




































Just sign the short application and 
Cash 24 Cash 24 
You Get | Months | You Get | Months 
$10000$ 593 $49000$2275 
CONFIDENTIAL - 
School board members, 0000 80 50000 
friends, relatives, merchants 2 nN 27 
—none of these people will 
know you are applying for a 30000; 1749) 60000 324 





Dial Finance LOAN-BY- 
MAIL, All mail is sent to you In a plain envelope and the transaction 
is completely confidential and private. 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married 
or single, you may solve your money problem by mail. Today, 
this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note 
below. That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way 
to you as soon as approved. We tii Our 
sixty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the 
Nebraska Banking Department. You can deal with us in com- 
plete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 


410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Dept. K-10, Omaha 2, Neb. 


Payments 











we 


zis 


Formerly State Finance Company 


Over Sizty Years of Service OuR yvonne 


for any reason y 
the oe within ser "aye 
° Be loan is made there 


aocoemaml 


family will 


gos 


VUTHOCITO 








will no charge or cost 
to you. 
The following are all the debts that I have: QOLNOROLONORORDNODOONDILLODORS 
Full Amount Paying 
I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing | Address 








“FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Piease list below relative information 
for our confidential files 


.. (Relationship) ...... 





Name of Relative.... 






le, | Eee ee wp cicincmenis .. Occup. 
Name of Relative........................---.----..-.---------2--------e (Relationship) .. 
Ey SNE eee ane - 
DT Re EEE RM TS 
Ee a ee UR ee 
pT? | ee Cl SE 





Street... > am State... Occup. 
The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. | agree that it 
any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 

















$.............-...--- to (Name) (Add.) Sign Full Street 
Pay rent or real estate Name Here. nw--e-veee Adress. 
payment to? (Name)........ Town. 
Purpose of loan Town County State 
rp 
NOTE Amount Monthly First Payment | Final Payment 
PS 5 ees eT Due Date...... ieaidi . | Due Date Date 











In consideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by Dial Finance Company at its office in Omaha, 
Nebraska, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan together 
with interest as stated herein. 

A Monthly Payment as stated above shall be made in each month beginning with 
the above First Payment Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment 
Due Date, except that the Final Payment shall be equal to the unpaid principal 
balance and interest. 


Default in the terms of this note shall at the gompeny’ 8 option, without notice, 
render the then unpaid balance due and payable 

It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined 
under and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska. 











NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED PR po 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING thd 
SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED REQ 











be oe 


RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 


This note is subject to peoegtanse by the company at - office and will be promptly 
returned to the undersigned if the loan is not approved 


The interest hereon shall be at one cate of 3% per month on that part of the un; 
principal balance not exceeding $ 


and not in excess of $ and % st a per month on any remainder of such gapeld 
principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 30 
consecutive days. 





Le 





(If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 




















CONQUEST 


Five “Participation” filmstrips for Upper 


NEW COLOR 
FILMSTRIPS 


OF SPACE 


Elementary & Junior High School 


® HOW ROCKETS AND JETS WORK 


@ MAN FACES OUTER SPACE 
THE EARTH SATELLITE 


IGY 


a 
@ MAN LEARNS TO FLY 
* 


($27.50 per set; $6.00 each) 


HOW TO CONDUCT A 
MEETING USING 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURES 


Based on Robert's Rules of Order, this 
filmstrip has ‘‘built-in"’ discussion ques- 
tions to promote student participation 
and learning. For High Schools & Adult 


Groups. 
($6.00 each) 


AUDIO-VISUAL 
COMMUNICATION 


These six filmstrips apply 
research findings to the use of 
audio-visual materials. 

For Teacher Educatien. 


TEACHING WITH STILL PICTURES 
USING CHARTS & GRAPHS 
HOW TO USE A TEACHING FILM 
TEACHING BY TELEVISION 
THE SCHOOL JOURNEY 
EFFECTIVENESS OF A-V 


MATERIALS 
($40.50 per set; $6.75 each) 


BASIC SKILL FILMS 
1355 Inverness Drive 
Pasadena 3, California 


__Please send all 5 CONQUEST OF 


SPACE filmstrips ($27.50) 


—_Send HOW TO CONDUCT A 
MEETING ($6.00) 


—Send all 6 AUDIO-VISUAL 


COMMUNICATION filmstrips ($40.50) 


Send only the 


following: 














C) Bill me 


(J 20-Day Approval 
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People—Events—IJdeas 


Es 





Don Howard, Jaycee chairman of the project; Condon Wasson, principal of 
Bradley Central High; and winning teachers in order of rank: Mildred Maupin, 


Mrs. Goss Tiller, Roy Farmer. 


Young Teacher of the Year 


Miss Mildred Maupin, teacher at 
Charleston School, was named “Young 
Teacher of the Year 1958-59” for Cleve- 
land and Bradley County in a contest 
sponsored by the Cleveland Jaycees. 

Miss Maupin was presented a plaque. 
Runners-up, Roy P. Farmer and Mrs. Bar- 
bara Tiller, both members of the faculty 
of Bradley High School, were presented 
certificates of recognition. 

Miss Maupin holds the Bachelor of 
Science degree in elementary education 
and has taught five years. She was cited 
for ability to work with any age group 
and to motivate them to do good work; 
substitute teachers have remarked on the 
excellent organization and good discipline 
found in her room; she is dependable 
and cooperative, always willing to do her 
share and more when necessary. 

Nominations were made by teachers, 
school administrators, supervisors and 
other school personnel. The enthusiastic 
response and wide participation made the 
project a success the Cleveland Jaycees 
hope will be repeated annually. 


Names in the News 


Robert Bogen, former associate secretary 
of the National School Public Relations 
Association, assumed new duties, August 31, 
as executive secretary of the Education 
Council of Greater Nashville and Davidson 
County, composed of the teacher associa- 
tions of Davidson County, the Nashville 
Teachers Association, and the City Teachers 
Association. 

New superintendents: Chester Tate, 
Dyer County Schools, Dyersburg; William 
Sanford, Montgomery County Schools, 
Clarksville; Eddie Watson, Putnam County 
Schools, Cookeville; Ira C. Powers, Atwood 


City Schools; T. M. Oakley, Clarksville City 
Schools; Archie Dykes, Greeneville City 
Schools; Homer Young, Oneida City Schools. 

New Supervisors: J. D. Armes, Anderson 
County; Jane Webb, Coffee County; John 
Kline, Davidson County; Glenn Q. Livesay, 
Hancock County; Harriet D. Smith, Hay- 
wood County; Eva Derryberry, Henderson 
County; Lois Weems, Humphreys County; 
Douglas Burton, Maury County; W. B. 
Wehunt, Jr., Meigs County; Betty A. 
Reagan, Pickett County; Mitchell Wright, 
Williamson County; Lena Doty, Greene- 
ville; Richard Gardner, Kingsport; Mrs. 
W. B. Bowdoin, Murfreesboro; Margaret 
Ladd, Rockwood; Marie Taylor, Trezevant. 


TEA Constitutional Revision 


The Constitutional Revision Committee 
appointed by President Barksdale was 
composed of the following people: Billie 
Baxter, First District; Norman Clay, Sec- 
ond District; Willard Crouch, Third Dis- 
trict; W. C. Wiser, Fourth District; A. E. 
Wright, Fifth District; Mrs. Floy Burnett, 
Sixth District; Kathleen Wright, Seventh 
District; F. C. Horner, Eighth District; 
Eiiza Wellford, Ninth District. 

Hugh Waters of Nashville, former presi- 
dent of the Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation, served as ex-officio chairman of 
this committee. 

The Committee unanimously recom- 
mended the following amendments to the 
Constitution: 

Amend Article V, Section 2, by adding 
after the sentence ending “‘. . . vice-presi- 
dent for the ensuing year. In the event 
both the vice-presidency and the presidency 
shall become vacant the Administrative 
Council shall elect a president to serve 
until the next regular meeting of the 
Representative Assembly.” 
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Some 


WHY... 





BECAUSE... 


QUESTIONS and ANSWERS 


of IMPORTANCE to YOU 


has Provident Teachers Group Insurance been the first choice of 
the large public school systems and the colleges of Tennessee for the 


past 25 years? 
have Provident Teachers Groups steadily increased in number 


and popularity throughout the United States? 


. 1. Provident Teachers Groups are custom designed—by teachers, 
for teachers. For more than twenty-five years the Provident, through 
its specialized service for Teachers, has studied their insurance needs 


and has met these needs with specially designed plans. 


2. Provident meets all of its obligations promptly, fully, and cheer- 


fully. 


3. Provident ranks among the top 12 of the more than 900 in- 
surance companies in the nation writing Accident and Health insur- 
ance. The company has 72 years of experience in the Accident and 


Health insurance field and operates in 47 states and Canada. 


4. The Provident home offices are in Chattanooga and in every 
section of Tennessee there are Provident representatives ready to give 
Tennessee teachers prompt service. 


For information regarding 
Teachers Group Insurance write 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chattanooga 
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TEXTFILM 


that lend dramatic 


force to your program 








Basic Science Education Series TEXTFILMS 


These 33 Textfilms, correlated with the Basic Science Unitexts, stimu- 
late pupils to participate as a group in explaining and identifying what 
they see, and in applying facts they have learned. These filmstrips fall 
into nine groups: Life Long Ago, Bird Study, Astronomy, Elementary 
Chemistry, Dependent Plants, Plant Study, Weather Study, Electricity 
and Magnetism, and General Science. The films are exceptional in 
coverage, authenticity, clearness of detail, and dramatic appeal. And 
they can be used with any science textbooks to form an integrated 
program. They may be purchased individually, or by group. 





ground . 
upon materials found in the texts, 








Alice and Jerry Reading Program TEXTFILMS 


These filmstrips, that integrate with readiness and basic readers, help 
in the development of word meanings, word concepts, and story back- 
. . and extend reading skills to new situations. They enlarge 











lending dramatic force to the teach- 


ing of basic skills. Each film calls for direct participation by pupils, 
helping to extend and enrich vocabulary. They may be purchased in- 


dividually, by special group, or by grade. 


All Textfilms come with Teacher’s Manuals 


Row, Peterson and Company =n, minoi 













Help young-readers : 
understand life around the worid 


Where man lives... bow he lives... 
how he adapts to surroundings... 
becomes an exciting study for 

grades 3-6 in this new 

Steck Geography Worktext Series, 

illustrated in two colors. 





LIFE NEAR AND FAR 
By Hoffman, Bowden, and Kennamer 
Simple geographic concepts help 3rd 
graders understand their community and 
establish correct concepts about the earth 
and their relation to it. Easy reading. 96 
pp. Tests. Book & TE*, each: List, 68¢; 
Net, 51¢. 





LIFE IN DiFFERENT LANDS 
By Hoffman, Bowden, 
and Kennamer, Gr.4 
How contrasting environ- 
ments develop contrasting 
ways of life is presented 
in simple language, easily 
understood concepts. Differ- 
ences of living in lowlands, 
desert, and mountains ex- 


plained. 112 pp. Tests. Book 
& TES, 
Net, 51¢. 


each: List, 68¢; 





LIFE IN THE AMERICAS 

By Hoffman, Bowden, 

and Kennamer, Gr. 5 
This Worktext expands all 
the geography concepts re- 
vealed earlier in the series 
and employs a fresh, new 
treatment of the U.S., Canada, 
Alaska, and Latin America. 
144 pp. Tests. Book & TE*, 
each: List, 68¢; Net, 51¢. 











*Teacher’s Edition available. 















and Kennamer 






THE 
PUBLISHERS 









LIFE IN LANDS OVERSEAS 
By Hoffman, Bowden, 


Steck Company wu... _ 


The new and up-to-date treatment 
of lands overseas makes this Work- 
text a must for 6th graders. The 
entire Eastern Hemisphere is thor- 
oughly covered, using many maps, 
charts, etc. 

164 pp. Tests. Grading Chart. 
Book: List, 68¢; Net, 51¢. 











by elim- 
inating the first paragraph and substitut- 
ing therefor the following: 

The Administrative Council shall consist 


Amend Article VII, Section 1, 


of: (1) the President; (2) the first Vice- 
President who shall serve for one - year; 
(3) the retiring President who shall serve 
for one year; (4) the State Director of 
the National Education Association; (5) 
nine other members, one from each of the 
nine Congressional Districts of the state, 
who shall be elected for staggered terms 
of three years at the annual meeting of 
the Representative Assembly with delegates 
voting only for a nominee from their 
respective districts; and (6) three class- 
room teachers, one from each grand divis- 
ion of the state, who shall be elected at 
large by the Representative Assembly at 
its annual meeting, for staggered terms of 
three years each; in 1961 the classroom 
teacher from West Tennessee shall be 
elected for one year, the classroom teacher 
Tennessee shall be elected for 
classroom teacher 


from East 
and the 


two years, 
Tennessee shall be elected 


from Middle 
for three years, and they be _ elected 
for three-year terms thereafter. A class- 


room teacher shall be defined as a person 
who spends full time in the classroom. 
In the event that any of these three mem- 
bers elected to the Council shall cease to 
be a classroom teacher according to defini- 
herein written, the Administrative 
shall fill the vacancy until the 
The regular term of Admin- 
istrative Council members shall be three 
years each and said Council members 
shall be ineligible immediately to succeed 
three-year 


tion 
Council 
next election. 


themselves after serving a full 


term. 

These proposed amendments were sub- 
mitted to members of the Administrative 
Council and approved by that group. Fur- 
ther discussion of the amendments will be 
found on the editorial page of this issue 
‘TEACHER. 


of THE TENNESSEE 


WTEA Convention 

“Keys to Improving Instruction 
the theme of an address by Dr. Walter A. 
Anderson, associate dean of the New York 
University School of Education, to West 
Tennessee educators at the annual conven- 
Memphis, October 8-9. Sectional 
meetings on Friday, will bring up-to-the- 
minute methods, materials, and equipment 
to the attention of teachers in their special 


” will be 


tion in 


subject areas. 

Modern language teachers will discuss use 
of tapes, recordings, and other oral-aural 
techniques in modern language teaching. 
“The Shop Teacher and Automation” is the 
subject chosen for teachers of industrial 
arts and vocational education; and mathe- 
matics teachers will hear Dr. Jack Russel, 
associate professor, Southwestern at Mem- 
phis, on “The Nature of Proof.” 

The Association of Student Teaching will 
reflect on current practices through a dis- 
cussion of student teaching by individuals 
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5 Sure. You may be eligible to receive a trip 

4 EF R a S YQ UJ R around the world, or one of the 81 other won- 
derful trips to be awarded through the John 

[9 rf 0 TRI Gunther’s HIGH ROAD Teacher Awards 


Program. This program is presented by the 





Ralston Purina Co. in cooperation with the 
NEA Division of Travel Service—which offers 
world-wide travel programs for persons in 
the field of education. 

John Gunther’s HIGH ROAD is an entirely 
new television series—succeeding Bold Journey 
as the only commercial TV series used by more 
than 100,000 teachers to aid classroom work; free 
Teachers Guides are provided by the Ralston Purina Co. 
The Teacher Awards Program has been established in 

‘s recognition of those teachers who best stimulate stu- 
junta’ interest in the world around them. 

If John Gunther’s HIGH ROAD can be viewed over the ABC-TV 
station in your area, send for Teachers Guides by writing to: 


Ralston TV-Education Department, P.O. Box 487, New York 23,N.Y. 
All teachers receiving Teachers Guides for John Gunther’s HIGH ROAD 
will receive an application form for the Teacher Awards Program. 
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Plan your Professional Program 
during the 
T.E.A. Convention 
(Western Section) 


With: 
Dr. John E. Phay 


Professor of Education and 
Director of the Summer Session 


Consider degrees: 


Master of Education 
Master of Arts 
Advanced Master of Arts in 





Education 
Doctor of Education 
Doctor of Philosophy Secure your 
MASTER OF EDUCATION DEGREE 
Attend: 
Alumni Breakfast—Friday TWO and ONE-HALF SUMMER SESSIONS 


Reservations at Mississippi Booth 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI 
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CURRENT AS 
TODAY SNEWS 


a 





THE MACMILLAN 
SCIENCE LIFE 
SERIES 


Grades one through eight 
by Barnard-Stendler-Spock 


A new approach to a vital 
subject, this science action 
program takes science out of 
its ivory tower and brings it 
into the everyday life of your 
pupils. Scientific concepts 
come alive as students learn 
by doing. Health and Safety 
develop as meaningful appli- 
cations of science. 


PHYSICS— 
AMODERN APPROACH 
by Elliott-Wilcox 


Macmillian now offers you a 
new text with unequaled sup- 
plementary materials—a new 
20-page glossary with defini- 
tions and explanations of 600 
terms; text page references 
and cross-references; and pho- 
netics keys to pronunciation. 
Nowhere else will you find 
such a complete set of refer- 
ence aids combined with an 
outstanding text. 








THE MACMILLAN 
SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 
—workbooks 
by Cutright and co-authors 


The Macmillian Social 
Studies Series provides you 
with comprehensive work- 
books to introduce new 
work and to aid in mastery 
‘ of social studies skills. Spe- 
cial attention is given to 
map studies. 




















oa oe 


Your Macmillan representatives 
in Tennessee are: 


WILLIAM HARRELL AND 
RAYMOND DIXoNn 


The Macmillan 


1360 Spring Street, N.W. 
Atlanta 9, Georgia 
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who have taught a year since that experi- 


ence. 

Featured speaker for the first general 
session, Thursday, October 8, at 7:30 p.m., 
will be H. Roe Bartle, mayor of Kansas 
City, Mo. The final general session at 3:00 
p.m., Friday is a music hour featuring the 
folk ballad singer, Jimmy Driftwood, and 
Berl Olswanger, popular pianist, who will 
demonstrate modern rhythms. 


Retired Teachers’ Insurance 


The enrollment period for the National 
Retired Teachers Association Group Hos- 
pital-Medical-Surgical Insurance Plan com- 
mences September 15 and extends through 
October 30, 1959. The effective date of 
the insurance is November 1, 1959. For 
further information, write to the NRTA 
Insurance Plan Office, 923 15th Street, 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


The Audio-Visual Catalog 


Library of Congress cards for films, film- 


| strips, and sound recordings may be the 
answer to your cataloging problems. The 


University of Tennessee Department of 
Library Service offers assistance to groups 
and individuals needing help with catalog- 
ing. Address inquiries to Miss Katherine S. 
Diehl, Head, Department of Library Serv- 
ices, University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 


Your Money’s Worth from 


Professional Membership 
What does professional membership mean 
to you? If the answer is only dues, publica- 


| tions, and annual conventions, think again. 


Perhaps you should ask for more. “I hes- 
itate to think what the state of public 
education might be without the influence 


| of the National Education Association over 


ville, August 7, 


many years,” says Robert G. Neil, principal 

of East Nashville Senior High, and state 

NEA director. What would your salary and 

working conditions be without the influence 
of your state and local associations? 

NEA district directors meeting in Nash- 

7, made three suggestions for 


| getting more for your membership: (1) 


Write for material and statistics needed 
by committees. (2) Write for material or 
information needed in your classroom work. 


($3) Obtain more speakers from NEA. It 


| Lavonia Simpson, Route 1, 


never hurts to ask. You will be surprised 
how often they can come. 

Your district directors are: 
Ponder, Johnson City Schools, First District; 
Lenoir City, 


Terrell 


Second; Dr. George Mathis, principal, El- 
bert Long School, 6779 East Brainerd Road, 
Chattanooga, Third; Mary Burton, Lebanon 
Junior High School, Lebanon, Fourth; E. R. 
Harris, 3311 Lealand Lane, Nashville, Fifth; 
Susie Agee, Robertson County Schools, 
Springfield, Sixth; Kathleen Wright, Mc- 
Nairy County Schools, Selmer, Seventh; 
Margaret C. Pope, Dyer County Schools, 
Dyersburg, Eighth; Dorothy Pierce, 451 
Whitewater Road, Memphis 17, Ninth. Call 
on them for help. 















Lead your childre 


into the 


World of the 
Unseen 


with BIO-FOTO 


Full Color Kodachrome 
Photomicrograph* Slides 


* Every 


slide an original 


picture taken through the 


microscope. 
tions. 


No duplica- 


Sets to cover all phases of 


biology from the lower ele- 
mentary to university level, 
with particular emphasis 


on upper elementary 
high school. 


mentary 
available. 


astronomy 


For information write 
BIO-FOTO, 

17 

12, Tennessee 

or contact 

Douglas Roach, 702 Powers 
nue, Nashville, Tennessee. 


and 


Constellation slides for ele- 


also 


19 Temple Avenue, Nashville 


Ave- 


*A picture taken through a microscope 














TENNESSEE'S 
PIONEER 
AUDIO-VISUAL 
DEALERS 


Frank L. Rouser Co. 


KNOXVILLE 
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| Audio-Visual Mids— 


MARVIN PRATT 
Director, Audio-Visual Aids 
Nashville City Schools 


SoctAL studies teachers will find the second 
edition of the 16mm black and white En- 
cyclopedia Britannica film, Peru: People 
of the Andes, very informative for the 
middle grades through the adult level. 
This film provides information about phy- 
sical features of the highland, natural 
resources, agriculture, history of Peru, life 
in an Indian village, and life in the village 
of Lima. 

A series of four E.B.F. films presents an 
introduction to physical science which 
will help prepare pupils at the middle 
grade level for further study in the atomic 
age. The titles of the films in this series 
are: Explaining Matter, Molecules in Mo- 
tion, Chemical Changes, and Atomic 
Energy. 

The Gloria and David Spanish language 
series is a set of fourteen color filmstrips 
and fourteen long playing records with a 
teacher’s study guide. This is an intro- 
ductory Spanish language course for pri- 
mary grade children, but it will be effective 
even children at the seventh and 
eighth grade levels. 

Children will learn directly from the 
recordings narrated by the warm, friendly 
voice of Aida Nydia Barrera. The art form 


with 


used carefully avoids portrayal of any 
definite racial or national appearance 
characteristics. The artist for this series 


is Jo Ann Rothwell. Dr. Ernest F. Haden, 
Chairman of the Romance Language De- 
partment, University of Texas collaborated 
in the production of this series. 

The most favorable situation would be 
one in which the classroom teacher using 
the Gloria and David series is trained in 
Spanish teaching. However, this series is 
organized in such a way that by careful 


use of the study guide a teacher may | 


teach Spanish effectively even without prior 
training in Spanish. This series is designed 
for use as a one- or two-year course and 
E.B.F. 


is available from 








The Living Constitution of the United | 


States, narrated by Marvin Miller is a 


timely inspiring 3314 rpm record with a 


stirring patriotic musical score, available | 


from Kaydan Records. Side 1 of this record 
is divided into three parts: Preambie and 
Article 1, Article 2, 
has five parts: Articles 4, 5, and 6, the Bill 
of Rights and Amendments 11 through 
22, and the Pledge of Allegiance. 

The purpose of this record is to point 
up the meaning and importance of the 
Constitution. The American history teacher 
will welcome the addition of this recording 
to the materials center. The total playing 
time is more than 37 minutes, and the cost 
is only $5.95. 
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band, team or 





Quick, easy way 





Picture of your 


class here... 








to raise money for your school 


Works like magic! Townspeople and school patrons buy with tremend- 
ous enthusiasm when students sell Stuckey’s famed Pecan Log or Choco- 
late Nut Clusters in boxes “personalized” with photo of your group. $1 
and 50c sellers with generous profit. Sure way to raise money in a hurry 
for band uniforms or instruments, ath- 
letic goods, gym construction, class 
trips, visual aid equipment, etc. No 
advance money required—pay after 
sale. 
success. Airmail coupon today for de- 
tails. No obligation. 


Right now best time for quick 

















; STUCKEY’S, Community Projects Dept., Eastman, Ga. 
' Rush details your ‘Personalized’ plan for raising 
: funds, and show how we can make amount checked. 
2 | Check Amt. 
CYS i you want Name 
. 1 to raise: 
- _] $250 Address 
Community Projects Dept. ! = 
y J P ; CL) $600 City Zone State 
Eastman, Ga. ; CJ $1,000 
‘ LC] $—._ | Name of School 
| 
H TT-10/59 Approx. No. Students who will sell 











teachers who are presently unemployed. 


No registration fee. 
1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower 
Columbus 15, Ohio 





N.A.T.A. 


TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Nation-Wide 
We have constantly many good positions to be filled. We can help well qualified 


NO OBLIGATION UNTIL ACCEPTANCE OF A POSITION. 


Vernon M. Riegel er 
Phone: CApital 42882” 










we CATALOGS FREE ON REQUEST 
a Before you buy any books for your school 
library, send for our GRADED CATALOGS: 

“Books for Young People’ (Elementary) and ‘‘Books 
for Senior High Schools’’— both with subject indexes. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
School Library Department, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 





— Riot sels aS aaah 
OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD 


$1 per set. 2” capitals, 180 letters & numbers 
per set; 13/8’’ manuscript, 240 letters per set. 
Red, black, white, green, yellow & blue. Only 
one color & size per set. Reusable adhesive 
$1/pack. Order by mail or write for free samples. 
C.0.D. is o.k. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

MUTUAL AIDS, Dept. 212 

1946 Hillhurst, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 
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Fall, 195% 
FOLLETT BOOKS 
for 


Children’s Libraries 





ae, = 


Winner of the 1959 
Charles W. Follett Award 


Joe Clonan knows he could 
make the money needed at 
home if he could buy an engine 
for the Model A truck he has 
assembled. How he earns it, 
patches up a long-standing 
feud and re-establishes his 
grandfather as a canalboat cap- 
tain is asuspenseful story with 
an unusual background. For 
teens. MODEL A MULE, $2.85 


more new library books 


FOLLETT BEGINNING-TO- 
READ PICTURE DICTION- 
ARY—by Alta McIntire. 
for ages 6-8 $1.08 
THIS IS A ROAD—by Polly 
Curren. for ages 7-9 $1.47 
JIM AND ALAN ON A COT- 
TON FARM—by Joan Liffring. 
for ages 7-10 $2.85 
THE JAMESVILLE JETS—by 
Caary Jackson. 
for ages 10-14 $2.85 
KEN OF CENTENNIAL 
FARM—by Bess Hagaman Tefft. 
for ages 10-14 $2.85 
THE FIRST WHEEL—bDy 
Chester G. Osborne. 
for ages 10-13 $2.85 
BETWIXT AND BETWEEN— 
by Gladys L. Switzer. 
for teens $3.45 
HOW MAN MADE MUSIC—by 
Fannie Buchanan and Charles L. 
Luckenbill. for teens $3.15 


All available in Follett picture- 
in-buckram library binding from 
Tennessee Book Company, or: 


CHARLES N. GREER; JR. 


506 S. Tennessee Boulevard 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Elephant Baby (black and white or 
color) is a recent E.B.F. release that is 
designed to show elementary children how 
a mother elephant cares for her baby. It 
also shows how a baby elephant plays, and 
how elephants are trained to work, and 
how people live in an Indian lumber camp. 
This film, photographed in the tropical 


rain forest country in Mipore, India, will | 


be useful in the areas of language arts, 
social studies, and science. 


Safety Adventure Out of Doors is an 
eleven-minute, black and white or color, 


E.B.F. film designed to show elementary | 
children how to play safe in swimming, | 


boating, camping, and on the playground. 
This safety film will serve as a valuable 
aid in promoting good safety practices for 
times when children are away from the 


classroom or the home. Examples of good | 


safety habits are shown and 
safety points are stressed. 


important 


Birds in the Winter is a film of out- 
standing photography that will have appeal 
to bird lovers of all ages. This eleven- 
minute black and white or color film 
for the middle grades describes bird mi- 
gration and points out that birds migrate 


in different ways. Emphasis is placed on | 


the problem that birds have in the winter 


getting food. Scenes were photographed | 


in various parts of the country, thereby 
showing a wide range of bird life. 

This film provides answers to the ques- 
tions so often asked about birds, such as 
what migration is, why birds migrate, 
which birds stay in the same area, and 
how to identify birds. 


The Artic Islands of the Frozen Sea is a 
thirty-minute black and white, E.B.F. film 
designed to reveal the geography of the 
high artic region, its explorations, plant 
and animal life, rock formation, and the 
work of glaciers. This film has a wide 
range of use from the middle grades to 
the general adult audience. This film was 
photographed from the Queen Elizabeth 
Island in the Canadian Artic. Many of the 
famous early explorers records and actual 
accounts from the log books and journals 
are used as part of the narration. This 
film will be of special interest to geography 


and history teachers because of our great 


interest in the north. 
e+e  ~#6 004 


D.A.V.LT. 

[Continued from page 25] 
invited to join and _ participate in 
D.A.V.L.T. activities. Officers are Wanda 
Johnston, Supervisor of Audio-Visual 
Education, Knoxville City Schools, pres- 
ident; Thomas Holden, supervisor of 
instructional materials, Rutherford Coun- 
ty Schools, Murfreesboro, vice-president; 
Mrs. Clark Meadows, materials center 
director, Smith County, Carthage, secre- 


tary. 


To capture and hoid 


interest in science... 


HEATH 
ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE 


1959 Copyright 


Herman and Nina Schneider 


The adventure and enrichment of 
science are contained in these lively 


texts for grades 1 through 6. 


AND this is a most teachable program 
as the texts immediately reveal. . . . 
The auxiliary material for each text 
includes a Teachers Manual—full of 
concrete suggestions for presentation, 
plus supplementary science informa- 
tion—and a Teachers Edition. A set of 
been made 


outstanding movies has 


especially for this series. 





ZZ VA ie 
<< ~<A} D. C. HEATH 
* Vv Ko! and COMPANY 


280-282 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta 3 


Representative: W. T. Stevens 
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[ SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS | 








Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 


nationally known household cloths. Choice of 10 


items—money back guarantee. Write for full 


details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 91, N.J. 


Serving national organizations for over 30 yeors 
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for the Asking 


For that extra spark for class or extra- 
curricular work, watch for the ideas offered 
by THE TENNESSEE TEACHER’S advertisers. 
To order material use the convenient cou- 
pon below. 

40. Reproduction of Declaration of In- 
dependence has the mellowed, time-worn 
appearance of the original parchment but 
the text and signatures have been carefully 
restored to be as legible as they were in 
1776. In authentic actual size, made from 
same original plates as used to produce 
those on display in Independence Hall and 
the Library of Congress. $1.00 per copy. 
(The Coca-Cola Company) 

41. Military Guidance in Secondary 
Schools was prepared for teachers, princi- 
pals and counselors to provide an over-all 
view of the problems of military guidance. 
It suggests ways of incorporating military 
guidance services and practices into the 
guidance and educational programs of the 
school. (Dept. of the Army) 

42. The Secret of Getting Ahead was 
especially prepared for high school seniors. 
It outlines the wide variety of technical 
training programs provided by the USS. 
Army. Emphasis is given to the Graduate 
Program Army schooling and 
how training may be used to 
advantage in civilian life. Available in 
quantities sufficient for the men in the 
senior class (Dept. of the Army) 

43. Information regarding the Phono- 
visual Method of (phonics) instruction for 
kindergarten, primary and remedial levels. 
(Phonovisual Products, Inc.) 

44. Graded Catalog of Books for Ele- 
mentary and Junior High Schools and 
Classified Catalog of Books for High School 
Libraries. (J. B. Lippincott Company) 

46. Teachers Guides and a_ Teachers 
Manual for “John Gunther’s High Road” 
enable teachers to stimulate their students’ 
interest in other people and other lands 
through this unique television program.” 
(Ralston TV-Education Department) 

52. Sample of “Handwriting Demons” by 
T. Ernest Nuoland. It shows the eleven 
letters that cause half of the illegibilities 
and suggests ways to improve handwriting. 
One copy only to a teacher. (Noble & 
Noble} 

58. Russia by Motorcoach—a folder de- 
scribing a 17-day program of traveling 
overland between Helsinski, Moscow, and 
Warsaw. (Maupintour) 

62. Catalog listing all forty titles in The 


Specialist 
service 





THE PHONOVISUAL METHOD 
Organized 


PHONICS 


A modern, streamlined approach to 
kindergarten, primary and remedial 
instruction 
For complete detaiis, write: 
Phonovisual Products, Inc. 

Dept. M_ P. O. Box 5625 Washington 16, D. C. 
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SCHOOLHOUSE 
SYMPHONY 


Music can be stepping- 
stone for good citizenship 
and self-discipline 
as elementary pupils learn 
concentration and 
perseverance through 
musical activities. 


Here’s heartening encouragement 
for you who are trying to convince 
your school or PTA of the bene- 
fits of group music in education. 
One of the top echelon admin- 
istrators of a big metropoli- 
tan school system holds that 
music more than any other art 
shapes life and personality and 
that group music teaches punc- 
tuality, teamwork, discipline, and 
cooperation. 

Also out of 46 scientists and 
deans of leading U.S. technolog- 
ical institutions who responded to 
a recent poll, 70% maintained 
the study of music is of great im- 
portance in preparing youngsters 
for scientific pursuits. 

in Pensacola, Fia., where school 
children learn relationship of 
music to mathematics, they wind 
up doing better in both. 

Music directors have repeated 
again and again that by playing 
in groups students learn to ob- 
serve quickly, respond correctly 
to directions, and are more per- 





e hop 





ceptive by sharpening their senses 
of sight, hearing, and touch. 
Going along with this, Evanston, 
Ill. observes that children learn 
precision and control from play- 
ing together. Furthermore, no 
disciplinary problem seems to 
come up with child who has in- 
terested himself in music. 

All this jibes with reports from 
many grade schools around the 
nation where music making is 
used to stimulate learning. 


The above is a digest from ILLINOIS EDUCATION for January, 1959 


Healthful « Delicious ¢ Satisfyings 











Home after a busy day, 
see how quickly the lively 


flavor of Wrigley's EZzZzZzz> Gum 


gives you arefreshing little lift and 
the smooth, natural chewing helps relieve tension. 








State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. E, 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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USE THIS COUPON 


Available in 
school year of 
1959-60 only 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 4¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 
eo fh &2 &$ &© & SS. SS Bis coe ee 




















Name erties ESE Se AEE eae ene RE BE" 
 , —— aes ae MERE eR Grade 
School Address____ ROME AER COS RE 
City. See Ree ene Tennessee 
Enrollment: se a 

(hen cs cr cs cs crm cee cms cs ce ec ce ee ce ce ce ee ce ce ces ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ot 
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Rainbow 
Hassier 


CR 


“Beautiful books with 
outstanding illustrations.” 
—Chicago Tribune 

* sturdily bound in cloth 

lithographed in color 
* clearly printed on quality paper 
* full-color jackets 
* Introductions by 

May Lamberton Becker 
* all complete and unabridged 
Within the covers of these beauti- 
ful books is the golden legacy of 
childhood discovery and delight be- 
queathed to every child by Mark 
Twain, Lewis Carroll, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Louisa May Alcott, and 
more than a score of other world- 
famous authors. 

Write for list of all 40 titles 
$2.50 each 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING CO. 

2231 West 110th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio 








GROUP Atl 


Schools, church 
groups, womens 
clubs, etc., interested 
in earning 45 cents 
profit on each $1 sale 
of attractive Gift Tie 





Ribbons. Also com- 
plete tine of gifts 
wrappin apers. 
Write for tee sam- 
ple cards today. 

Oo & W GIFT TIE 
3611 West 16th Street Indianapolis 22, Indiana 
Dept. 64-V 








CRAFTS IDEA BOOK 


Contains over 60 pages of instruc- 

tions, ideas, prices and pictures of 25e 

hundreds of classroom projects. 
CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 
4707-D Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio 


5832 Chicago Ave., Chicago 5], Illinois 
4 East léth St., New York 3, N.Y. 








STOFFEL’S DAIRY 
Call MU 7-9461 


Serving Knoxville, Maryville & Morristown, 
Tenn. 














Free toWRITERS 


. ° 
seeking a book publisher 
Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tel] how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. STM-10 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 
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Rainbow Classics. (World Publishing Com- 


pany) 

3. Samples of cut-out letters for use on 
bulletin boards, signs, posters. (Mutual 
Aids) 


8. Worktext Catalog lists Worktext work- 
texts, readers and 
books. The fields covered are 
science, reading, music, his- 
tory, geography, industrial arts (drawing 
and shopwork), health, and many others. 
72 pages. (The Steck Company) 

18. Dictionary of Geographical Words, a 
chart defining, and _ illustrating in 
full color, terms children need to know to 
read maps intelligently. (Follett Publish- 
ing Co.) 

32. With World Book—Science is Method 
is a brochure that provides help with 
science learnings and gives insight into 
scientific methods. (Field Enterprises Edu- 
cational Corporation) 


& With the ACS | 


ErrectTivE bulletin boards was the subject 
of an address by William Maggart, Strat- 
ton School, Davidson County, to the Sum- 
ner County ACE. 

Using the opaque projector to illustrate 
his points, Mr. Maggart stressed purpose, 
captions, content, background devices, and 
picture selection, mounting, and arrange- 
find the following sug- 


books, teaching aids, 
library 


mathematics, 


wall 





ment. You 
gestions helpful: 

The purposes of bulletin boards include 
introducing new ideas, lending beauty and 
atmosphere to the classroom, and com- 
memorating special occasions and holidays. 

The second thing to consider is the cap- 
tion. A caption will entice the viewer 
to investigate further what is being pre- 
In order to stimulate interest and 

wording should be 
tied in with the ar- 


may 


sented. 
attention 
simple, short, 
rangement. 
Many materials create interesting back- 
grounds for displays. Cork, linoleum, cor- 
rugated cardboard, grasscloth, and blotters, 
are good. 
e For content, charts, maps, 
pictures, student work, poems, and book 
jackets serve as media to convey ideas. 
e The possibilities for interesting arrange- 
ments are as unlimited as the variety of 
materials which can be used on bulletin 
boards. Arrangement may suggest feelings 
of humor, realism, and creativity. 
e Picture selection and mounting contrib- 
ute to effective bulletin boards. Select those 
that can be seen across the room. Group 
Permanent 


the 
and 


hold 


commercial 


only pictures of like quality. 
pictures should be mounted on a lasting 
material. Children’s pictures should be 
either mounted or finished with a painted 
border. 

e Plastic, wood, 
be used for letters. 


cork and cardboard may 








Join an American group to see 


Russia by 
motorcoach 


Be among a select few to take 
this 17 day, history-making trip. 
Travel through the countryside 
and cities of Russia in a 
deluxe Scandinavian 
motorcoach. Only $495, all 
inclusive from Helsinki or 
Warsaw. Weekly, May 
through October, 1960. 












Maupintour offers 5 other summer tour 
plans from 29 days to 72 days through 
Europe and Russia, some including Scan- 
dinavia, others including Bulgaria, Rou- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Dalmatian coastal 
cruise, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Passion 


Play, Bavaria, Austrian Alps. 

Each tour conducted. Extensive sightsee- 
ing plus free time. Ask your travel agent 
for details or write Melva A. Oldham, 
Maupintour, 1603 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Maupintour 








The most healthful 
> snack. you ie buy! ; / | 


A Any school group p 8c profit per ‘ 














dime sale. Nearly all Americans eat 
- and , omer freshly popped popcorn. 
: | 
~ 
pe 
a : a 
a : \ 
Ni aes | 
- WHIZ BANG 
2 Popcorn 
| N\ machine 
¢ 


Y a 
Price $265.00. Other models from only 


$199.00. Write for full details. No cash 
of outlay, pay with profits as they are 
earned. 
/ | \ . 
Write for catalog on Popcorn, Hot Choco 
late, Cold Drinks, Hot Dogs /. othe 
refreshment items. 
2 






5 School Supply Division 


/ GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS CO. 
310 E. THIRD CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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THE CITY OF KNOXVILLE 


Welcomes 


THE EAST TENNESSEE 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


As your host we extend to you our best wishes, 
and hope your meeting in Knoxville will be a very suc- 


cessful one. 


Sincerely, 


John J. Duncan 


Mayor 
Roy H. Bass, Jr. Max Friedman 
Hobart Carey E. J. O’Connor 
A. L. Christenberry U. G. Turner 
Cas Walker 
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STORES, LIKE EDUCATORS, HAVE SPIRIT 


It may be seen in the Tennessee teacher's leadership as she devotes her 
life and energies to the teaching profession. 
It may be seen in a store's attitu e toward its customers. 





Here it is known as "The Spirit of Rich's’ . . . the friendly concern for 
the customer's satisfaction . . . the dedication to service . . . our belief 
that it is a store's duty to keep pace with the needs of those it serves. 


WELCOME ETEA 


. your wish is our command. 
Come, relax and en ley refreshments (and sur- 
prises) at Rich's wee heal Hospitality Table, in 
the Activities Room, Henley Level. 


RICH’S 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 











: 




















HIGHLAND PRODUCTS COMPANY /[ 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Welcomes You to E. T. E. A. ! 


Visit us at our new offices and warehouse 


Plenty free parking space I 


CORNER OF BROADWAY AT JACKSON AVENUE i 
(4 blocks north of Rich’s) 




















; 
, 
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Fifty-Fifth Annual Convention 


East Tennessee Education Association 


The University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


October 29, 30, 1959 


Theme: What Is Good Teaching and How May It Be Judged? 
GENERAL SESSIONS 


Alumni Memorial Auditorium 


First General Session 
October 29, 7:30 p.m. 

PresipinG: Hobart Millsaps, principal, Central High School, Chat- 
tanooga, president 

PLATFORM Guests: Members of the ETEA Executive Committee; 
departmental and local chairmen; members of the Research, 
Resolutions, and the Legislative Committees; and Mrs. L. M. 
Graves, Tennessee Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 

CONVENTION ORGANIST: Jack Edwin Rogers, choir director and 
organist, St. John’s Episcopal Church, Knoxville 

FORMAL PRESENTATION OF THE Coors: The Volunteer Guard, 
The University of Tennessee R.O.T.C., commanded by 
H. M. Montgomery, Lieutenant Colonel, Infantry, PMS&T; 
presentation administered by Joe E. McConnell, captain 

PLEDGE TO THE FLaG: Captain Joe E. McConnell 

THe NATIONAL ANTHEM: Audience-singing for the convention 
directed by Dr. J. Clark Rhodes, professor of music educa- 
tion, The University of Tennessee; convention accompanist: 
Mrs. Corine Rhodes, director of music and orchestra, Bearden 
High School, Knox County 


president, 


INVOCATION 

WELCOME FROM THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 

THE PRESIDENT’s GREETING: Hobart Millsaps 

BUSINESS 

PRESENTATION OF PLATFORM GuESTS: Paul Cate, Carter High 
School, Knox County, vice-president 

“The Tennessee Congress of Parents and Teachers:” Mrs. L. M. 
Graves, president 

INTERLUDE FOR Music: Arranged by Dr. J. Clark Rhodes 

Appress: “Judging Good Teaching by Its Product,” Dr. Kenneth 
McFarland, educational consultant and lecturer, General 
Motors, Topeka, Kansas 


Second General Session 
October 30, 10:25 a.m. 

PRESIDING: Hobart Millsaps 

PLATFORM GUESTS: Joe Morgan, Commissioner of Education; 
State Department of Education staff members; Dr. q. A. 
Barksdale, president, Tennessee Education Association; Frank 
Bass, TEA executive secretary; TEA staff; superintendents 
of East Tennessee city and county systems 

INVOCATION 

PRESENTATION OF PLATFORM GUESTS: Paul Cate 

ANNOUNCEMENTS: Dr. Mack P. Davis, executive secretary, ETEA 

“The State Department of Education,” Joe Morgan, Commis- 
sioner of Education 

ApprEss: “What Is Good Teaching and How May It Be Judged?” 
Dr. J. A. Barksdale, president, Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion. Presented by: Frank Bass, executive secretary, Tennessee 
Education Association 

RESOLUTIONS: Ira N. Chiles, professor, The University of Ten- 
nessee, chairman 

Appress: “Architects of a Better World,” Honorable Harold C. 
Kessinger, judge, editor, publisher, educator, bank president, 
world traveler, and civic leader 


Third General Session 
October 30, 4:15 p.m. 

PRESIDING: Paul Cate, vice-president 

ALL East TENNESSEE ORCHESTRA: E. D. Rushworth, University of 
Chattanooga, guest director 

ALL East TENNESSEE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL CHorus: Judith Okey, 
Knoxville East High School, chairman; Dr. Warren M. 
Angell, dean, Fine Arts, Baptist University, Shawnee, Okla- 
homa, guest director 


DEPARTMENTAL SESSIONS 


Thursday, October 29 


Attendance Teachers 
5:00 p.m., S & W Cafeteria, Room 3 


DINNER 

PresipINc: W. Guy Justis, Jr. 

Appress: “What Is Good Teaching and How May It Be Judged?” 
T. Wesley Pickel, coordinator, Division of School Plant, 
Pupil Transportation and Special Services, State Department 
of Education 

Appress: Arthur Jones, State Department of Education 

BUSINESS 

For dinner reservations contact Mrs. Oscar Bullen, Greeneville 


Fourth Annual Guidance Clinic 


(Sponsored by Guidance and Personnel Department) 
9:30 a.m., University Center Ballroom, University of Tennessee 


OCTOBER 1, 1959 


All East Tennessee school people interested in guidance are in- 

vited to attend. 

REGISTRATION (9:30-10:00) 

WELCOME: Curtis Gentry, supervisor of guidance and testing, 
Knoxville 

INTRODUCTION OF PLATFORM GUESTS: Mary E. Parkinson, director 
of guidance, McMinn County High School, Athens 

“A Birdseye View of Guidance in Tennessee,” Dr. Lawrence M. 
DeRidder, president, Tennessee Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation; professor of education, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville 

“Your Professional Organization—The A.P.G.A.,” Dr. Arthur A. 
Hitchcock, executive secretary, American Personnel and 
Guidance Association, Washington, D.C. 

Appress: Dr. Ester Lloyd-Jones, professor and director of student 
personnel services, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York 
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Luncu Hour (12:00-1:30) 

Group Discussions: “New Perspectives in Guidance” 

“In Working with the Average Child,” Dr. Arthur A. Hitchcock, 
executive secretary, A.P.G.A., Washington, D.C. 

“In Working with the Gifted Child,” Dr. William C. Rhodes, 
director, Child Study Center, Peabody College, Nashville 
“In Working with the Exceptional Child,” Dr. Leonard X. 
Magnifico, professor and head of Special Education, College 

of Education, University of Tennessee 


Superintendents 
2:30 p.m., Law College, Moot Court Room 


PresipING: Dr. Dana F. Swick, chairman 

Appress: “The Superintendent Contributes to Quality Teaching,” 
Dr. Robert S. Fleming, School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity 


Supervisors 
12:15 p.m., S & W Cafeteria 
PresipING: Katherine Trewhitt, chairman 
LUNCHEON 
Appress: “Evaluating Good Teaching,” Dr. Walter Barbe, profes- 
sor of education, University of Chattanooga 
BUSINESS 
For luncheon reservations contact Mrs. Margaret Wehunt, Polk 
County Schools, Benton 


Friday, October 30 
ACE 


9:00 a.m., Alumni Memorial Building Auditorium 


PRESIDING: Nema Hyder, chairman 

DEVOTIONAL SOLO 

Appress: “Characteristics of Good Teaching,” Dr. Alberta Lowe, 
professor of education, University of Tennessee 


12:45 p.m., Andrew Johnson Ballroom 
LUNCHEON 
PRESIDING: Nema Hyder, chairman 
GREETINGS FROM TENNESSEE ACE: Miss Mary Hall, Murfreesboro, 
President, Tennessee ACE 
SreciaL Music: Phillip Chesney, Ramsey Elementary School, Knox 
County 
AppreEss: “Creative Teaching,” Dr. Robert Fleming, professor of 
primary and early childhood education, New York University 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
For luncheon reservations contact Mrs. Vera Johnson, 316 East 
H Street, Elizabethton, by Tuesday, October 27 ($2.00). 


Administrators’ Luncheon 
12:30 p.m., University Center Ballroom 
LUNCHEON 
PRESIDING: Edward C. Murray, chairman 
PRESENTATION OF SPEAKER 
Appress: “The School Administrator’s Responsibility for Improv- 
ing the Profession,” Dr. Roald Campbell, director, Midwest 
Administration Center, University of Chicago, Chicago 
BUSINESS 
For luncheon reservations contact Dr. Rollin McKeehan, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Knox County Schools, 400 W. Hill 
Avenue, Knoxville ($2.00). 


Agriculture 
9:00 a.m., McCord Hall, U.T. Farm 
Presipinc: Bruce M. Hinton, chairman 

INvocATION: Joe Conner 

PANEL: “Factors Affecting Effective Teaching,” Dr. Rufus Beamer, 
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Knoxville; O. J. Mattel, Bradley; W. S. Coe, Sevierville; 
Charlie Shipley, Newport; Paul Creason, Blountville; J. Earl 
McCall, Powell 

Appress: “How Can Effective Teaching Be Measured?” Dr. Rufus 
Beamer, professor of agricultural education, University of 
Tennessee 


Art 


9:00 a.m., Business Administration Building, Room 233 


PRESIDING: Margaret Hays, chairman 
GREETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: Mrs. Russell Curtis 
Appress: “The Measurement of Good Art Teaching,” Dr. Ralph 
G. Beelke, executive secretary, National Art Education As- 
sociation, Washington, D.C. 
12:30 p.m., Church Street Methodist Church 
INFORMAL LUNCHEON 
For luncheon reservations contact Miss Floride Stoddard, Chris- 
tenberry Junior High School, Knoxville 
2:15 p.m., Business Administration Building, Room 233 
(This session is planned for elementary teachers who must teach 
their own art.) 
PANEL Discussion: ‘“‘What Is Good Teaching in Art?” 
Keynote Speaker: Dr. Ralph G. Beelke, Washington, D.C. 
Moderator: Miss Pauline Brumit, supervisor of instruction, 
State Department of Education, East Tennessee 
Panel: Terrell Ponder, Johnson City; Mrs. Ben Clark, Kings- 
port; James Matson, Kingsport; Mrs. Yates Breeding, 
Morristown 


Athletics 


9:00 a.m., Physics and Geology Building, Room 203 
PRESIDING: Vic Varney, chairman 
ApprEss: “Athletics in Education,” Dr. Warren Averitte, head, 
Department of Health and Physical Education, University 
of Chattanooga 


Audio-Visual 


8:30 a.m., Ferris Hall Auditorium 
Joint meeting with Library Department 


PRESIDING: Katherine G. Johnson, chairman 
ApprEss: “Classroom: 1984,” Dr. Maurice B. Mitchell, president, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, Illinois 


Bible 
12:30 p.m., Gordon’s Town and Country Restaurant 
1702 West Cumberland Avenue 


PRESIDING: Dr. Theodore C. Mercer, chairman 

LUNCHEON 

Appress: “Observations on the Use of the Chattanooga Plan of 
Bible Study,” Dr. J. P. McCallie, president of the Board of 
Trustees of the McCallie School, Chattanooga 

Devotions: Rev. Robert E. Wood, Pastor, Park City Presbyterian 
Church, Knoxville 

DEMONSTRATION AND DISCUSSION PERIOD: “What is Good Teach- 
ing and How May It Be Measured?” MopERATOR: Mrs. 
Frances Steppe, Bristol 

Discussion Groups: “Elementary Teaching Problems,” Mrs. Roy 
D. Hazlett, Chattanooga, leader; “Secondary Teaching Prob- 
lems,” Jean Porter, Chattanooga, leader 

INFORMAL SociAL Hour 

For luncheon reservations contact Vera B. Haile, 2118 White 

Avenue, Knoxville 16. 
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our orchids say 


were glad your visit is near 


It's a happy time of the 
year ... when ETEA comes 
visiting. And Miller's has 
an orchid for each of 
you, our traditional wel- 
come gift. We're looking 
forward to helping you with 
exciting new fashions, 
take-home surprises and 
“early bird" Christmas 
presents. To make your 
shopping easier, we'll 
gladly mail or deliver any 
purchases you do not wish 


to carry. 
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Business Education 

12:30 p.m., Andrew Johnson Hetel, Colonial Room 
PRESIDING: Julia Hanrahan, chairman 
INVOCATION 
LUNCHEON 
Appress: “Yardstick in Business Education,’ Dr. Elvin Eyster, 

School of Business, Indiana University, Bloomington 

BUSINESS 
For luncheon reservations contact Helen Henry, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville. 


Classroom Teachers 
8:30 a.m., Dabney Hall, Room 114 


PrEsIpING: Ann S. Chase, chairman 

BUSINESS 

SPECIAL Music 

Appress: “Good Teaching Based on Diagnoses of Reading Diffi- 
culties,” Allie Lou Felton Gilbreath, director, Reading Lab- 
oratory and Clinic, East Tennessee State College, Johnson 
City 


Conservation Education 
12:30 p.m., Gordon’s Town and Country Restaurant, 


1702 West Cumberland Avenue 
LUNCHEON 
PRESIDING: Kenneth R. Sargent, chairman 
ADDRESS 
BUSINEsS 
For luncheon reservations contact Kenneth R. Sargent, Farragut 
High School, Concord. 


Distributive Education 
12:30 p.m., Spikes Restaurant, Alcoa Highway 


PRESIDING: Rex M. Wyatt, chairman 
LUNCHEON 








Delicious 


AVONDALE MILK 


We Serve 
SCHOOLS—HOMES— 
STORES 


CALL MY 1-1121 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
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FILM AND APPROPRIATE NARRATION: “Experience as an Exchange 
Teacher,” Jean Naberhuis, teacher-coordinator of distributive 
education, East High School, Knoxville 

Appress: “Cooperative Education in England,” Jean Naberhuis 

BUSINESS 

For luncheon reservations contact Rex Wyatt, 3818 Kenilworth 

Lane, Knoxville. 


Drama and Speech Arts 
12:30 p.m., University Center 
PRESIDING: Fred Fields, chairman 
LUNCHEON 
BUSINESS 
Appress: “A New Look at High School Speech,” Dr. Robert L. 
Hickey, associate professor of speech, University of Tennessee 


2:00 p.m., Ayres Hall, Room 105 
PRESIDING: Fred Fields, chairman 
PANEL: “The Role of Speech in High School,” Moderator: Robert 
Shaw, University of Tennessee; Discussants: Newell Wither- 
spoon, Maryville; Bill Lewis, Oak Ridge; Nancy Pridemore, 
Kingsport; Peggy Flowers, Knoxville 
For luncheon reservations contact Miss Geneva Anderson, 1708 
Sevierville Road, Maryville, or Young High School, Knoxville. 


Elementary School Principals 
9:00 a.m., Law College Court Room 
PRESIDING: Sam H. Blevins, chairman 
GREETINGS 
Appress: “Gifted Teachers for All Children,” Dr. Walter Barbe, 
professor of education, University of Chattanooga 
BUSINESS 


English 


PRESIDING: Gladys Warren, chairman 

BUSINESS 

Apprzss: “Teaching English in Tennessee—Trends, Practices, and 
Possibilities,” Charles F. Webb, executive secretary, Tennes- 
see Council of Teachers of English, Knoxville 

QUESTION AND ANSWER PERIOD 

INTRODUCTION OF OFFICERS FOR 1960 

INFORMAL COFFEE Hour: University Center 


2:15 p.m., Law College Court Room 


Exceptional Child 
12:30 p.m., Andrew Johnson Hotel, Johnson Hall 


PRESIDING: Elizabeth Fruewald, chairman 

LUNCHEON 

Appress: “Multiple Exceptionality,” Dr. Walter Barbe, professor 
of education, University of Chattanooga 

BUSINESS 

For luncheon reservations contact Mrs. Madge Sims, 601 Lake 

Forrest Road, Knoxville 20. ($2.00) 


Guidance and Personnel 
1:30 p.m., Claxton Education Building, Room 101 
PRESIDING: Mary E. Parkinson, chairman 
GREETINGS 
Appress: Dr. Ester Lloyd-Jones, professor and director student 
personnel services, Teachers College, Columbia University 
BUSINESS 


Health Education 
9:00 a.m., Alumni Memorial Building, Room 23 
Joint Meeting with Department of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation 
PRESIDING: Dr. Constance Mynatt, Johnson City 
BUSINESS 
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Knox County 
; Department of Education 


Welcomes You | 


To The East ‘Tennessee , 


Edueation Association ! 





il Mildred E. Doyle 
Superintendent of Schools Xs 


BOARD OF EDUCATION ns 





Wallace F. Burroughs Wm. Fred Graves rk 
fh 

Dr. Hilton A. Smith Ralph R. Huffaker 
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D. Maynard Wilson Dr. J. H. Gammon 


Hop Bailey, Chairman 
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WE TAKE GREAT PRIDE 
IN SERVING THE TEACHERS 


THE TENNESSEE VALLEY BANK 


© 414 W. Clinch Ave. © 3314 Chapman Highway 


@ 4805 Kingston Pike © 2900 Broadway 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 








SECURITY FEEDS 


Manufacturers of Quality Feeds for all Poultry and 
Livestock, including the Dog 
Available at Most Groceries and Food Stores. 
"WHERE TO BUY IT" 


MANUFACTURERS 
SECURITY MILLS INC., 938 Van NW 3-0427 
BRANCHES 
SECURITY FEED & SEED CO., 509 Depot Av. NW 4-1623 
DEALERS 


Parker Bros. Co. Inc. 
Bearden Store 122 Forest Prk. Blvd. ...... .. 8-0584 
Norwood Store 5326 Clinton Hwy. . MY 1-5149 











pronch Broad. 


SO GOOD SO MANY WAYS 
Grade "A" Pasteurized 


Homogenized — Vitamin D 


MILK —ICE CREAM 
On Sale at Your Grocer's or Delivered to Your Home 


Call 4-1651 
FRENCH BROAD DAIRY ASBURY R.F.D. NO. 8 











Phone: 3-2513 


MRS. CATHLEEN MIZE 


Special Representative 


PILOT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


410-13 Bank of Knoxville Bldg. 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 








Appress: “How Research Points the Way to Adding Years to Life 
and Life to Years,” Dr. Ernst Jokl, professor of physiology, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington 

QUESTION AND ANSWER PERIOD 

RueEA County HEALTH CurRRICULUM PROJECT REPORT 

Upper East TENNESSEE FITNESS REPORT 


2:00 p.m., Alumni Memorial Building, Room 23 
PRESIDING: Margaret Milliken, Knoxville 
ApprEss: “Implications for Childhood and Youth—What the 
Schools Can Do in Our Instruction Programs to Add Years 
to Life and Life to Years,” Dr. Ernst Jokl 
QUESTION AND ANSWER PERIOD 
DEMONSTRATIONS: Water safety, synchronized swimming 


Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
9:00 a.m. and 2:00 p.m., Alumni Memorial Building, Room 23 


Joint meeting with Health Education section. See program above. 


High School 
8:30 a.m., Claxton Education Building, Room 10! 
PRESIDING: Dr. Harold Vayhinger, chairman 
BusINEss 
Joint Meeting with Junior High School Department and Secon- 
dary School Principals Department 
PRESIDING: Dr. Harold Vayhinger, chairman 
DEVOTIONS 
SPECIAL Music 
Appress: “The Principal Contributes to Quality Teaching,” Dr. 
Robert S. Fleming, chairman, department of early childhood 
and elementary education, School of Education, New York 
University 


Higher Education 
2:30 p.m., Perkins Hall, Room 324 

PRESIDING: Dr. H. Y. Livesay, chairman 

BUSINESS 

INTRODUCTION OF VISITORS AND GUESTS 

Appress: “The Improvement of Instruction at the Higher Educa- 
tion Level: Needs and Trends,” Dr. Kenneth L. Knicker- 
bocker, dean of the College of Arts and Sciences, University 
of Tennessee 

DIscussiON PERIOD 


Home Economics 

12:30 p.m., U.T. Cafeteria, Private Dining Room 
PRESIDING: Hazel Layman Dake, chairman 
LUNCHEON 
AppreEss: “What Is Learning,” Dr. Louis E. Armstrong, director 

of Indian Springs School, Helena, Alabama 

BUSINESS 
For luncheon reservations contact Mrs. Orrissa Simpson, Home 
Economics Education, 312 Education Building, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville 16. 


Industrial Arts 
9:00 a.m., Ayres Hall, Room 222 
PresipING: Thomas C. McConnell, chairman 
GREETINGS 
Appress: “Are You Teaching for Modern Living?” Roger W. 
Barrigar, training supervisor, Tennessee Eastman Company, 
Kingsport 
Buzz Session: “What Are You Doing About This Problem of 
Teaching for Modern Living?” Roger W. Barrigar, leader 
BusINEss 
2:15 p.m., Dabney Hall, Room 203 
Joint Meeting with Department of Industrial Education 
PRESIDING: James W. Holloway, chairman 
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| Nearly everybody ...everywhere ...everyday 
reads a newspaper! 


Your newspaper is your primary contact with the world around you. Its 
advertisements spread the world's bazaars before your eyes. Its features 
instruct, its comics delight, its editorials remind that the American press 
remains militantly free . . . to keep citizens so abreast of community, state, 
national, and world affairs that they can participate intelligently in the 
life about them. 
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; National ~ We value greatly the important parts which you, our dedicated teachers 
Y Newspaper of ETEA, are playing in the character building of our citizens of tomorrow. 
Z Week We hope you have an enjoyable stay in Knoxville. Remember to shop the 
, ‘ pages of your Knoxville News-Sentinel and Journal for the very latest Fall 
eee! 15°21, 1959 and Winter merchandise now being offered by the Knoxville merchants. 


KNOXVILLE NEWS-SENTINEL COMP, 
Publishers Of Agents For 
Welcome to THE KNOXVILLE Che Knoxville 


Knoxville ETEA! a NEWS-SENTINEL Journal 


Evening and Sunday Morning Except Sunday 
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INTRODUCTION OF THE SPEAKER: Clyde H. Wilson, head, Depart- 
ment of Industrial Education, University of Tennessee 
Appress: “Youth Needs a Fair Chance,” Charles R. Crakes, edu- 
cational consultant, DeVry Technical Institute, Chicago 

COMMITTEE REPORTS 


Industrial Education 
9:00 a.m., Dabney Hall, Room 203 
PRESIDING: James W. Holloway, chairman 
PANEL: “What Is Good Teaching and How May It Be Judged In 
Industrial Education?” 
“In the Day-Trade Program,” Mildred Smith, Knoxville 
“In Industrial Co-operative Training,” Joe Goins, LaFollette 
“In the Evening-Trade Program,” Charles P. Parsons, Chatta- 
nooga 
“In Adult Vocational Education,” E. N. Aslinger, Knoxville 
SUMMARY AND ANNOUNCEMENTS: W. A. Seeley, state supervisor, 
Trade and Industrial Education, Nashville 
APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES 
2:15 p.m., Dabney Hall, Room 203 


Joint meeting with Industrial Arts department. See program 
above. 


Junior High School 
8:30 a.m., Claxton Education Building, Room 5 
PresipinG: Wallace Spray, chairman 


BUSINESS 
9:00 a.m., Claxton Education Building, Room 101 


Joint meeting with High School and Secondary Principals de- 
partments. See High School program above. 


Junior Red Cross Teacher-Sponsors 
12:30 p.m., University Center, Rooms 101-104 
PRESIDING: Mrs. Chrystol Vess, chairman 


LUNCHEON 
Appress: “The Place of the Junior Red Cross in Good Teaching,” 
Jennie Ramsey, Red Cross field representative, Rome, Georgia 


a 


AppreEss: “Judging Junior Red Cross Projects,” Lola Fitzgerald, 
Junior Red Cross director, Chattanooga-Hamilton County 

BUSINESS 

For luncheon reservations contact Vera V. Johnson, Hampton 

Elementary School, Elizabethton, by October 23. 


Latin 
9:00 a.m., Business Administration Building, Room 232 
PRESIDING: Miss Mary K. Scarborough, chairman 
GREETINGS 
ApprEss: “Magna Petimus,” Miss Sibyl Stonecipher, Western 
Kentucky State College, Bowling Green, Kentucky 
BUSINESS 
12:30 p.m., Lakeview Gardens Restaurant, 6135 Chapman High- 
way. Joint Meeting with Modern Language Department 
PRESIDING: Mary K. Scarborough, chairman 
LUNCHEON 
AppreEss: “Die Federmeiner Tante,” Sibyl Stonecipher, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky 
For luncheon reservations contact Lucille Evans, 236 Scott Avenue, 
N.E., Knoxville ($1.50). 


Library 


8:30 a.m., Ferris Hall Auditorium 
Joint Meeting with Audio-Visual Department 
PRESIDING: Katherine G. Johnson, Knoxville 
GREETINGS 
ApprEss: “Classroom 1984,” Dr. Maurice B. Mitchell, president, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, Illinois 
12:30 p.m., Farragut Hotel, Volunteer Ballroom 


PRESIDING: Mrs. Montice B. Howard, chairman 

LUNCHEON 

ApprEss: “Have Pen, Will Autograph,” Harnett T. Kane, New 
Orleans, Louisiana 

BUSINESS 

For luncheon reservations contact Virgina Davis, Elizabethton 

High School, Elizabethton. 





Wells Equipment Co. 
754 Broadway 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Hotel, Restaurant and 
Institutional Equipment 


Dial 5-4010 


In Downtown Knoxville 
P. ” with of 
Safety P 


On A Safety-Park Parking Lot 


Compliments 


Ut. elvics 








PHONE 5-9521 


TURNER BROS. CO. 


Exclusively Wholesale 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
We Deliver 
2213-15 Forest Ave. 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 











Compliments 


RUSSELL DAIRY 


CONCORD, TENN. 


HOPE’S FLORIST 
38 Market House 
Telephone 3-8183 
Knoxville, Tennessee 





SCHRADER PRODUCE 
Fresh Fruits and Vegetables 
2102 Forest Ave. 
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LIVONA MILK 
Stays At the Head of the Class 





LIVONA DAIRY 


Strawberry Plains, Tenn. 


PHONE MASCOT 3-4118 
For Home Delivery, or see your 





Grocer. 











FOUNTAIN CITY BANK 


The Oldest Bank in Knox County 
Norwood Branch 5401 Clinton Highway 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 








Knoxville Sporting Goods Co. 
710 S. Gay St. Knoxville, Tenn. 
Athletic Supplies 














McCampbell Dairy Ine. 
Anderson Road 
R.F.D. #12 


Knoxville, Tennessee 
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SCRUGGS MEET YOUR FRIENDS HERE 


FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
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CAFETERIA 


BOX 1109 IN KNOXVILLE 
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Take Home... 














Compliments of 


Institutional Jobbers Company 
and 


Institutional Sanitary 
Supplies Company 




















Prove it to yourself ..... 


IT PAYS TO SHOP 


AT PENNEY’S 








Mathematics 
12:30 p.m., Church Street Methodist Church, 


900 Henley Street, S.W. 


PRESIDING: Mrs. Ival Aslinger, chairman 

LUNCHEON 

BUSINESS ] 

Appress: “Proposed Changes in the High School and College 
Mathematics Curriculum,” Dr. James A. Cooley, head, De- 
partment of Mathematics, University of Tennessee 

DISCUSSION AND QUESTION PERIOD 

For luncheon reservations contact Mrs. Juanita Fuller, 333 West 

Ravine Road, Kingsport. 


Modern Languages 
12:30 p.m., Lakeview Gardens Restaurant, 6135 Chapman 
Highway 
Joint luncheon with Latin department. See Latin program above. 
2:15 p.m., Ayres Hall, Room 217 
PRESIDING: Carey S. Crantford, chairman 
PANEL: “Planning the Third and Fourth Year Language Course,” 
Dr. James O. Swain, University of Tennessee, Moderator 
BUSINESS 
University of Tennessee Language Laboratory 
Ayres Hall, Second Floor 
DEMONSTRATION: “The Use of the Foreign Language Laboratory,” 
Dr. Walter Stiefel, University of Tennessee 
For Luncheon reservations contact Lucille Evans, 236 Scott Ave- 
nue, N.E., Knoxville ($1.50). 
Music 
9:00 a.m., Ayres Hall, Room 212 
PRESIDING: J. B. Lyle, president, East Tennessee Vocal Association 
BUSINESS 


Elementary Music Section 
2:00 p.m., Music Annex, Room 8 
GREETINGS: Marie Hutchinson, Dobyns-Bennett High School, 
Kingsport 
PrRoGRAM: “Demonstration Clinic, Elementary Music Methods,” 
Ruth Jewell, Music Consultant, North Carolina Department 
of Education, clinician 


East Tennessee Band and Orchestra Association 

9:00 a.m., Hesler Biology Building, Room 54 
PRESIDING: Jack Connell, chairman 
BUSINESS 


Concert 
4:15 p.m., Alumni Memorial Auditorium 


ALL East TENNESSEE ORCHESTRA, E. D. Rushworth, University of 
Chattanooga, guest director 

ALL East TENNESSEE SENIOR HIGH Cuorus, Judith Okey, Knox- 
ville East High School, chairman; Dr. Warren M. Angell, 
dean, Fine Arts, Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, 
Oklahoma, guest director 


Retired Teachers 
10:00 a.m., U.T. Law Building 


PRESIDING: Dr. Fred C. Smith, Knoxville 

Reports from County Organizations (legislative activities, pro- 
gram suggestions, etc.) 

“High Lights of the St. Louis National Meeting,” John B. 
Brown, Chattanooga, president, TRTA. 


Science 
2:00 p.m., Dabney Hall, Room 115 


PRESIDING: Thelma Boynton, chairman 

BUSINESS 

Reports: “Progress and Plans for the Tennessee Junior Academy 
of Science,” Dr. M. S. McCoy, professor of physics, University 
of Chattanooga 
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Compliments of 


Dpyanelelelane 


DAIRIES 


Delivery Service in 





Knoxville, Clinton, Oak Ridge, Harriman 


Office and Plant—Powell, Tennessee. 


DOLPH BROWN’S 


Family House Restaurant 











Restaurant Cafeteria 
Serving Family Style Drive-in 
6300 Kingston Pike 2500 N. Central Ave. 
On U. 38. 11-70 On U. 8. 25W. 











Compliments of Compliments of 
GENTRY MORTUARY GRAHAM SCHOOL PICTURES 
I Representing 
aA O 102 Fountain Avenue School Pictures’, Inc. 
and 
ICE CREAM CO. Phone MY 1-448! Mrs. E. A. Crum 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. Tel. 4-4253 Knoxville 

















Phone: MY-11182 


COCKRUM LUMBER COMPANY Wilson & Zachary Insurance Agency 














9th Avenue & Southern Railway “Your Friendly Agency” 
Knoxville, Tennessee FIRE — AUTO — LIFE 
4830 North Broadway . Knoxville, Tennessee 
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HEADQUARTERS 


FOR AUTOMOBILE FINANCING 


AT LOW BANK RATES 
BANK OF KNOXVILLE 
5% NEW CAR RATE 5% 


PHONE 2-7177 








HOME FEDERAL SAVINGS 
& 

LOAN ASSOCIATION 
CURRENT 312% DIVIDEND 
509 Market Street 1409 Magnolia Ave. 
3101 North Broadway 


Knoxville, Tennessee 
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Morticians 





414 Church Avenue, West 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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“The Joe Berg Program for High School Science,” Hilburn H. 
Bakley, Dobyns-Bennett High School, Kingsport 

“The Summer Institute and the Student Gifted in Science,” John 
M. Thompson, Harriman City High School. 

“Good Science Teaching in the Elementary Schools,” Minnie V. 
Mills, supervising teacher, Bledsoe County Schools Pikeville 

Appress: “Secondary Science Teachers’ Responsibilities in a 
Scientific Age,” Dr. G. B. Pennebaker, head, Biology De- 
partment, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville 


School Secretaries 
9:00 a.m., Business Administration Building, Room 135 
PRESIDING: Mrs. Tom Frye, chairman 
GREETINGS 
ApprEss: “Serving Together,” Mary Elizabeth Smith, Associate 
Professor of Education, Carson-Newman College, Jefferson 
City 
BUSINESS 
12:30 p.m., C’est Bon Restaurant, Alcoa Highway 
PRESIDING: Mrs. Tom Frye, chairman 
LUNCHEON 
STYLE SHOW 
For luncheon reservations contact Mrs. Tom Frye, P.O. Box 51, 
Morristown. , 


Secondary School Principals 

8:30 a.m., Claxton Education Building, Room 7 
PRESIDING: Thomas H. Dunigan, chairman 
BUSINESS 

9:00 a.m., Claxton Education Building, Room 101 
Joint meeting with High School and Junior High School depart- 
ments. See High School program above. 


Social Sciences 
2:30 p.m., Business Administration Building, Room 135 


PRESIDING: J. Pope Dyer, chairman 

BUSINESS 

Appress: “What Constitutes Good Teaching in the Social Studies,” 
Dr. Merrill Hartshorn, executive secretary, The National 
Council of Social Studies, Washington, D.C. 

Appress: ‘“‘Evaluating a Good Social Studies Program—On Higher 
Ground,” Dr. Jack Allen, past president, National Council 
for Social Studies; professor of History, Peabody College, 
Nashville 


Student Teaching 
8:00 a.m., The University of Tennessee Cafeteria 
PrEsIDING: George A. Wagoner, chairman 
BREAKFAST 
Appress: “The Teacher at His Best,” Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, chair- 
man of Business Education Department, Indiana University, 
Bloomington 
BUSINESS 
Participants will go through the regular line to purchase the 
meal. An official of the Department will direct members to 
the room where the breakfast and meeting will be held. 


Breakfasts, Luncheons, Dinners 


The place and the time for each departmental luncheon are 
announced in connection with the program. For the price of 
each plate and other particulars see the announcements in the 
program section. 

CarsoON-NEWMAN COLLEGE DINNER: Thursday evening, October 
29, 6:00 p.m., S & W Cafeteria. All attending will go through 
the regular cafeteria line and then to Room 6. 

East TENNESSEE STATE COLLEGE ALUMNI COFFEE: University 
Center, University of Tennessee, from 9:00 until 10:30, Friday 
morning, October 30. Former students, faculty members, and 
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REDELL- STUART & MYERS 
Insurance and Real Estate 


5108 N. Broadway 
Phone MY 1-4425 








If you are looking for the best in 
school photography—black & 
white, group & all activities, in- 
dividual pictures (color), 
contact 
Mrs. Martha King 
Rt. 12, Washington, Pk. 
Tel. MY 1-9997 


Representative for 


STRAWBRIDG STUDIO 
Durham, North Carolina 


Knoxville, Tenn. 








ROSE MORTUARY 
1421 Broadway, N. E. 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
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General Mdse. and Floor Covering 


11 W. Market Square 








Ellis & Ernest Drug Stores 
1500 W. Cumberland 
1221 Western Ave. 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 








Compliments of 


Underwood Clothing Company 
34 Market Square 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Swan's 
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Butchers Supply Company 
COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION 
HOTEL AND RESTAURANT EQUIPMENT 
800-4 E. MAGNOLIA AVE. DIAL 3-1023 
HILL REFRIGERATORS — STANDARD SCALES 
— U. S. SLICERS AND CHOPPERS 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 














GEO. A. CALDWELL INSURANCE AGENCY 
722% S. Gay St. Phone: 4-1411 
HOMEOWNERS — LIFE — BUSINESS 
CHARLES H. MIZE, JR.— TED NICHOLS 
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LIBRARIANS HAVE: PROVEN 


You save real money by 
using Bound-to-Stay-Bound 
—" re 





The saving of money is the tangible 
result of using ‘‘Bound-to-Stay-Bound”’ 
Prebound Books. 


Therefore, we can truthfully say that 
our customers — 5564 of them at this 
writing — must be saving money. 


How they save this money — as well as 
time and tempers — is an interesting and 
absorbing story which includes the saving 
of libraries too. 

Why don't you save too by sending for 
catalogs and literature describing ‘‘Bound- 
to-Stay-Bound’’ Prebound Books! 


There are about 20,000 popular juvenile 
titles. 


Most are in stock for immediate delivery. 


poh Lindory Se. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
**BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND" PREBOUND BOOKS 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 











Beautiful Private Dining 
Rooms for Parties of 
15 to 150 
Dial 2-7147 
egas 
RESTAURANT 


Free Parking 
318 GAY, N.W. 











HOBART-DAYTON 


Sales and Service 


Hobart Food Preparing Machines 
Mixers - Potato Peelers - Slicers - Food 


Cutters - Power Saws 


420 Locust........ Phone 3-8410 


Knoxville, Tennessee 
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alumni are cordially invited to be the guests of the college at 
this time. 

L.M.U. ALUMNI DINNER: For L.M.U. alumni and former stu- 
dents, Thursday evening, October 29, 6:30 p.m. 

PEABODY ALUMNI BREAKFAST: 7:30 a.m., Friday morning, Oc- 
tober 30, Farragut Hotel. 

Tue ZETA CHAPTER OF DELTA KAppA GAMMA will be hostess at 
a breakfast on Friday morning, October 30, 7:30 a.m., Rich's 
Department Store. ETEA chapter members will be guests. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
Offices 


Executive Secretary: Room 122, Alumni Memorial Building 

Treasurer: Room 122, Alumni Memorial Building 

Housing Committee: Room 121, Alumni Memorial Building 

Director and Staff of Registration and Reception: Main Floor 
Corridor, Alumni Memorial Building 


Meeting Places 
All General Sessions will be held in the Auditorium of the 
Alumni Memorial Building. 
For the places of departmental meetings see the departmental 
programs, which are arranged alphabetically. 
Luncheon programs have been scheduled in various sections 
of Knoxville. Check the programs for time and place. 


Membership 
Membership fee is $1.00 per year. Teachers, school officers, 
and friends of education are eligible. Students may be admitted 
to all meetings on the payment of fifty cents and the presentation 
of a special student card. Non-members may be admitted to any 
general session on the payment of fifty cents, or to any depart- 
mental meeting on the payment of twenty-five cents and the pre- 

sentation of a special ticket of admission. 


Accommodations 
The Director of Housing is H. T. Ballard, Executive Officers of 
City Schools, Board of Education Building, Knoxville, Tennessee. 
ETEA members should contact him as soon as possible. To make 
the spread of hotel services as great as possible, it is suggested 
that where practicable, persons arrange for rooms together. 


Commercial Exhibits 

Rooms 201 and 202, Alumni Memorial Building 
Thursday, October 29, 3:00-8:00 p.m. 
Friday, October 30, 8:00 a.m.-8:00 p.m. 
Two large rooms provide approximately seventy exhibits. Edu- 
cators of all areas are invited to profit by the exhibits. Room 
201 will house equipment, such as school furniture, duplicating 
machines, various types of projection equipment, art and craft 
supplies, school jewelry, individual pictures, and miscellaneous 
educational supplies. Room 202 will contain displays provided by 
companies publishing textbooks, workbooks, educational maga- 

zines, and related material. 


Election of Officers, 1959 


The following officers are to be selected for the ensuing year: 
President, Vice-President, and two Executive Committee members 
from the middle geographic section of East Tennessee to serve 
for a period of three years (1959-62). 

The nominations will be made during the business session of 
the general meeting in the Alumni Memorial Auditorium, Thurs- 
day evening, October 30. Ballot boxes for voting will be placed 
in the corridor of the Alumni Memorial Building and Ayres Hall 
at 8:30 a.m., Friday, October 31. They will be kept open until 
3:00 p.m. Results of the election will appear in the press. 
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DAVID 
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COLLEGE 
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Accredited 


Teacher 
Under the Personal Guidance 
Of These Leaders, Assisted By 
Every Member of the Lipscomb Faculty 


MARGARET LEONARD, principal of the Lipscomb Elementary School and supervisor of 
instruction in the Lipscomb High School—both offering student teaching opportunities; 
past president of the Tennessee Association for Student Teaching. 

THOMAS C. WHITFIELD, professor of education and head of the department, and direc- 
tor of teacher education; president of the Tennessee Association for Student Teaching. 

MARSHALL GUNSELMAN, assistant professor of education and director of the Lipscomb 
Audio-Visual Center; past president of the Department of Audio-Visual Instruction of the 
Tennessee Education Association, and member of the Board of Directors of the same de- 
partment of the National Education Association. 

JOHN H. BROWN, assistant professor of education; formerly assistant principal of the 
Lipscomb Elementary School now devoting full time to teaching in the college education 
department. 

Lipscomb is a member of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education and the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Its credentials are good anywhere and the Tennessee State Department of 
Education awards teaching certificates to those who complete the prescribed programs in elementary and second- 
ary education for B.S. or B.A. degrees. In addition to teacher education, it offers superior academic programs in 24 
major fields of study, plus daily Bible classes for every student. 


For full information about opportunities at Lipscomb for a degree in any major field of study, write 
WILLARD COLLINS, DAVID LIPSCOMB COLLEGE, NASHVILLE 5, TENNESSEE 


Willard Collins Athens Clay Pullias Mack Wayne Craig 


Vice-President President Dean 


DAVID LIPSCOMB COLLEGE 


NASHVILLE 5, TENNESSEE 





Education 





A PLUS IN DESIGN 


Years ahead... that’s the designing secret of American Desk classroom furniture. For 
quality ... durability ... functionality ...it’s often imitated, but never duplicated. Take 
American Desk’s Airplane Table and No. 44 Cluster Chair for example. Handsome and 
neat in appearance, this versatile unit is excellent for grouping elementary students in 
privacy without confusion or waste of space. Comes with either die-formed or tubular 
steel legs, steel frame and panels; tops are highly finished maple, birch or Fibre-plastic. 
Top sizes are 21” x 42”; 21” x 48”; 24” x 48”. 


MASSEY SEATING CO. 


160 Hermitage Ave. 
Nashville 10, Tenn. 


american desk 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


TEMPLE, TEXAS 


For Competent Assistance, Complete Details, Ask Your State AD Representative 





